


THE HOLY CITY AND THE 
HOLY YEAR 
IMPRESSIONS OF A PILGRIM 


F the many roads that lead to Rome—we are speak- 
6 ing now of rail-roads—none surely can be fairer than 
that which takes you south-east through the heart of 
Switzerland from Ble to Chiasso, provided it is traversed 
by day and in fine weather. You meet thereby all varieties of 
Swiss scenery—the pastoral low-lands, the wooded {oot-ihills, 
the loveliest of the lakes and not the least lofty of the-moun- 
tains, and this central Swiss railway, as all railways will be 
presently, is electrified, and you can devour the gorgeous scenery 
untantalized by smoke and unplagued by smut or grit. By 
shaking off allegiance to old King Coal, the Swiss railways, and, 
in growing measure, those of South France and North Italy 
are throwing the British miner out of work. All the mote 
reason, therefore, for the long-delayed post-war schemes of 
our statesmen, for manufacturing electricity at the pit-head, 
to be put into execution. Great Britain has not the boundless 
water-power provided by the Alps and Pyrenees or even by 
the torrential rivers of the Irish west coast, but by thus using 
coal only at secondhand in the production of electric power, 
she could still.find an extensive market for it, and incident- 
ally solve the smoke problem and many others. 
The smoke problem has obviously a special relevance in 
a much tunnelled rail-road and the great difficulty of ven- 
tilating the ten miles tunnel under the St. Gothard, which 
is part of this route, has now practically disappeared.1 One 
emerges into the Southern sunshine at Airolo but hardly into 
any purer air. Before entering the St. Gothard at Goes- 
chenen the traveller has the curious experience of turning 
round in the heart of a mountain, emerging in the opposite 
direction to that in which he entered, crossing his former 
track and then reversing direction through another and 
higher tunnel. Indeed, the engineering feats performed in 
the construction of these Swiss railways are astonishing and 
must have been immensely costly. It is said that the Mount 
Cenis tunnel—eight miles long—cost £224 per yard and the 
1 The first electrically-driven train traversed the St: Gothard in 1921. 
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St. Gothard—nine and a third miles long—£142 per yard. 
No wonder that the Swiss railways still show a deficit. | 
The route indicated has the advantage of almost encircling f 


two of the smaller but most beautiful Swiss lakes—Lucerne, 
overshadowed by the enormous masses of Pilatus and the 
Rigi, and Lugano, less extensive but quite as lovely. Como ? 
is barely touched, but the Italian scenery is tame after the { 
Alps, whilst in Milan and the Lombard towns one passes 
definitely from the glories of Nature to those of Art. 

Rome at all seasons and in any year must stir the heart 
and quicken the blood: Rome in the early summer of the 
year of Jubilee has multiplied beyond clear perception her 
myriad attractions. Seen from Monte Pincio on the north, } 
the great city looks small to one accustomed to the modern 
mammoth capitals: it looks small, because it can all be 
taken in, except the newer suburbs, with one sweep of the 
eye. - But how much of the world’s history, how many events 
that have reverberated down the ages, have been enacted 
within these narrow walls, which, with their famous gate- 
ways, still stand unimpaired! Rome was never small, even 
when her walls contained her whole territory, for the race 
she reared had from the first the potentiality of greatness. 
The Christian may question whether the centre of Pagan 
civilization would have survived its ruin, if God’s providence 
had not made it too the centre of His Church’s life. If St. 
Peter had remained at Antioch or fixed his See at Byzantium 
or Milan or in some westward city, could Rome of the Czsars 
have lived through the barbarian onslaughts? Readers of 
M. Jean Carrére’s remarkable book, “The Pope,’’! will re- 
member how conclusively the author proves that the glory 
of the Papacy is independent of that of the Empire, that 
the Popes are not the heirs but the rivals of the Czsars, and 
that Rome itself owes its vitality through the ages not to 
the prestige of its pagan past but to its re-birth as the cen- 
tre of Christendom. St. Peter is more truly founder of 
Rome as we know it than the legendary Romulus or the his- | 
toric Augustus. 
‘1 Whether that is admitted or not, few will deny in face 
of facts that the present greatness of Rome does not date 
from 1870, and that if the result of the spoliation of the 
Papal States had been the transference of the Apostolic See 
to some other favoured spot, the capital of United Italy 


1 Hutchinson and Co., 1925. 
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would not bulk so largely as it does in the eyes of the world. 
Of course, the city is an inexhaustible quarry for the anti- 
quarian, the artist, the historian: it is a palimpsest, ever 
enriching our knowledge of the past by vital revelations. 
Because of its storied remains, no city on earth, be it ever 
so great and wealthy, can ever rival Rome. But much even 
of that pagan past is bound up with the history of Chris- 
tianity. Its monuments were wet with the blood of martyrs; 
its palaces harboured the adherents and witnessed the wor- 
ship of the new religion; even when still heathen, Rome was 
hallowed by the presence of Peter and his successors. And, 
as for present and future, Rome without the Papacy and 
what the Papacy means would lose nine-tenths of its interest 
for the world at large, whether that world be hostile or 
friendly. Contrast the permanent, yet ever shifting, cosmo- 
politan crowds in the Piazza di S. Pietro with the few Roman 
children disporting themselves in the Piazza del Quirinale 
before the residence of the well-beloved King of Italy. 
The Holy Year naturally enhances this contrast. For one 
visitor who goes to Rome on account of her past, a hun- 
dred visit her because of the living Pope and the living 
Church. Hither in normal years the steps of the Catholic 
episcopate of the world are periodically directed: here the 
various nations maintain ecclesiastical colleges: here the chief 
Religious Orders have their headquarters, and here natur- 
ally is gathered that vast spiritual bureaucracy which tran- 
sacts the business of the Universal Church. But this year. 
flocks as well as shepherds have gathered round the Chief 
Pastor, who, on his side, has been engaged in more than 
the routine duties of his office. The throwing open of the 
spiritual treasury of the Church in the grant of the great 
Indulgence is, of course, a rare enough act, but it is a mo- 
mentary one: not so, the various canonizations and beatifica- 
tions with which the Holy Year has been and will be filled. 
Canonization is still a far from frequent exercise of the 
Church’s prerogative of declaring infallibly the heroic vir- 
tue (and, therefore, the salvation) of certain of her children, 
and the many acts of the kind, witnessed during the past 
two months at Rome, or still in prospect, have added a 
special cachet of holiness to the Year of Jubilee. 
Holiness is one of the Notes of the true Church. She de- 
rives it immediately from her Founder, who created her for 
the purpose of raising the fallen human soul and fitting it 
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for its supernatural destiny in Heaven. Accordingly, the 
ideals she holds out to her children are necessarily holy, her 
teaching, if carried into practice, must needs lead to holi- 
ness, and she is equipped with all the means requisite for 
turning the natural man into a child of God. These means, 
whatever they are in themselves, have all the function of 
conveying to the soul that supernatural quality called grace, 
that participation in the Divine Nature, in the possession 
of which holiness essentially consists. What therefore the 
decree of beatification or canonization signifies is that its 
subject has, by dint of using the means of grace and of 
corresponding with the divine action, attained a more than 
ordinary degree of holiness and realized to an uncommon 
extent the Christian ideal. It is a certificate or guarantee, 
for the guidance and encouragement of the faithful, of the 
spiritual standing of its subject. 

Only the Church can canonize: in fact, only the Church 
ever does do so. The borrowings from the Catholic Calen- 
dar, which from time to time appear in “ Anglo-Catholic” 
lists of Feasts, are the names of saints canonized by the 
Church of Rome. Occasionaily, an attempt is made to in- 
clude in the official Prayer Book Calendar the name of “St. 
Charles King and Martyr” but in vain. “The idea of 
canonization, or quasi canonization,” said 7he Times on the 
last attempt,! ‘“‘—a practice which has never, save in regard 
to Charles, had any place in the custom of the English Church 
—is utterly alien to the drift of current thought.”” And asall 
churches save the Catholic are at the mercy of “drifts of 
current thought,” we are not likely to see the practice adopted 
by other religious bodies. They have no fixed standard 
either of faith or morals, no uniform ascetic tradition, where- 
by to test the sanctity of their members, and nowhere in the 
lives of their worthies do we find those supernatural mani- 
festations, such as the power of working miracles, whereby 
God attests the holiness of Catholic saints. 

In declaring the saints to have died in the practice of 
heroic virtue, the Church has not only in view the honour 
which is paid to God in recognizing His Providence and 
His Power, but she wishes also to recall her children to the 
ideal which their religion sets before them. We are so ac- 
customed to earthly ideals of greatness—the distinction 
achieved by the soldier, the statesman, the discoverer, the 


1 April 28, 1920. 
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student, the philanthropist,—that we are apt to forget that 
there is no real greatness which-is not moral, that human 
perfection lies not in self-exaltation and self-expansion, but 
in self-conquest, that the saints are our only sure and safe 
models—in their spirit at any rate if not always in the details 
of their lives. They exhibit the potentialities of human na- 
ture. They are a perpetual protest against the ‘animal 
man,”’ the materialist and the worldling. They show the 
true use and purpose of life, the comparative worthlessness 
of transitory good and ambitions, and the power of grace 
to triumph over all obstacles. And, therefore, God's Pro- 
vidence arranges that, amidst the ranks of His elect, every 
variety of age, race, sex and station should be represented, 
so that no one of whatever state can truly assert perfection 
to be out of reach. 

The list of those so honoured by the Church during these 
late months does not, indeed, include any lay-folk, an illus- 
tration of the obvious fact that the clerical profession and 
her religious state are more conducive to the suppression of 
self in God’s service than any secular employment. Our 
Catholic press has chronicled in sufficient detail the careers 
and the exploits of the new saints and blessed, and de- 
veloped the lesson of their lives. All the saints, with the 
exception of St. Peter Canisius, are modern and all are 
French: most also of the new Zeati belong to the same 
nation. Is this noteworthy fact merely due to external cir- 
cumstance—to the greater keenness, for instance, and per- 
sistence of the conflict between God and the world in I’rance 
than elsewhere—or to some quality inherent in the French 
soul that wars upon compromise and half-measures? It 
would be a difficult and delicate question to decide, but, 
given that Christ is the perfect model of humanity and that 
the saints are holy in proportion as they approach His per- 
fection, advocates of the superior excellence of the “Nordic” 
races might well reflect upon the fewness in these later cen- 
turies of the members of those races that have been raised 
to the Church’s altars, in contrast with the ever-flowering 
growth of sanctity amongst the despised Latins. 

St. Peter’s, adorned and illuminated, barricaded and par- 
titioned, for a canonization, with whole areas cut off from 
public use, cannot be studied or enjoyed architecturally. It 
has become a vast theatre for the staging of a sublime drama 
—a theatre, however, wherein a large percentage of the 
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audience are practically out of sight and hearing of the theme 
enacted. Unless one has a clear view of what is going on— 
and distances there are so great that a clear view means a 
near view—and can follow the elaborate details of a Papal 
Canonization Mass, one is apt to be influenced by the far 
from devout behaviour of the majority around one. There is 
a good deal more watching than praying done, more conver- 
sation with fellow creatures than with God. Here again 
distance and invisibility are some palliation: it is hard to 
realize that one is assisting at the Pope’s Mass, when even 
the Sistine choir sounds as if singing in another building. 
But those canonization ceremonies were picturesque in the 
extreme and had their moments of poignant interest, as when 
the Pope entered or when the silver trumpets in the dome 
announced the Elevation. 

And they provided an eloquent commentary on the real 
nature of human fame. None of these so signally honoured, 
in the City and throughout the World, were much in the eyes 
of men during their lives; St. Peter Canisius, one of the 
Apostles of the Counter-Reformation, alone has a definite 
place in secular history, whilst, on the other hand, St. Teresa 
of the Child Jesus lived and died in the utter obscurity 
of a Carmelite Convent. Yet death, which practically puts 
an end to the fame of all but a few of the world’s great men, 
was but the beginning of theirs. And their renown, already 
great, will persist and grow with the growth of the undying 
Church, and generations yet unborn will study their lives and 
find help and inspiration in their example. Truly “the glory 
Thou hast given to Me I have given to them” (John xvii. 
22). The solemn decision by Christ’s Vicar, based upon 
unmistakable proofs of God’s approbation, confers a renown 
which will last through time and eternity. In honouring a 
saint we can be absolutely certain that our homage is de- 
served, whereas alas! the recipients of the world’s praise 
may easily be ranked amongst the reprobate. 

The pilgrim groups in the Holy City vary naturally in size 
and number. At the opening of the Jubilee Year a scare 
about high prices and a scare about possible political up- 
heavals, may have checked or postponed the gathering of 
the faithful, but both scares were soon found to be groundless, 
and Rome has ever since had as many visitors as she can 
comfortably absorb. And the supply promises to be pretty 
constant, for there are many in Europe and America—school 
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teachers, for instance, and pupils as well—who can leave 
home only in the summer holidays, and so even that pro- 
verbially slack time will be furnished with special contin- 
gents. The depreciation of the lira made it sometimes seem 
that prices were exorbitant. Certainly, the vetturini, that 
urge their patient horses up and down the Seven Hills, were 
rarely content with what you offered them, but that is no 
new phenomenon. “Omnibus hoc vitium est—vectoribus.” 
Anyhow, whilst your British pound could buy nearly £5 
worth of lire, you might be pretty sure that you were not be- 
ing charged five times too much. 

Of all nations the Germans organize their pilgrimages 
best. It seems that they have prepared to send to Rome 
at least 500 pilgrims a week for the whole year. One heard 
their deep-voiced hymns in the great basilicas, churches so 
large that different groups may chant different tunes with- 
out noticeable discord or listen undistracted to their own 
amongst a number of sermons. One saw them also clus- 
tered round their pastors and professors, drinking in eru- 
dition in the Forum or on the Palatine. But the French, 
attracted by their national saints, were nearly as conspicu- 
ous, whilst Italy from north and south flocked by dioceses 
and parishes to the capital. Thus the great Piazza in front 
of St. Peter’s became at times a microcosm wherein the old 
world and the new met and mingled and groaned under the 
curse of Babel. 

It was a happy thought to signalize the Holy Year by a 
great Missionary Exhibition in Rome. Part of the tooscanty 
Vatican gardens and one huge gallery of the Vatican Museum 
were set apart for the purpose, and, extensive as the build- 
ings are, proved all too small for the wealth of material 
poured in from all over the earth. Consequently many of the 
exhibits suffer from being crowded together, and for some, 
we believe, was found no space at all: twice the accommoda- 
tion could have been utilized. However, this display of the 
results of Christian zeal, showing the conversion of the world 
in process and the marvellous adaptability of the preachers 
of the Gospel to all the varied conditions of life upon the 
earth, is both fascinating and inspiring. The day or half- 
day, which was all that most pilgrims could afford, enabled 
one merely to taste a mouthful of the feast provided. It 
is rumoured that the Exhibition will be kept up after the 
Holy Year, and perhaps added to the permanent attractions 
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of Rome. There is a peculiar fitness about this idea, for if 
the normal, hierarchical Catholic life of the world conquered 
for Christ is represented in the Holy City, so also should be 
the changing activities of the fighting-line, ever engaged in 
fresh conquests. Not the least interesting of the departments 
of the Exhibition is that devoted to statistics, which throw 
light, not only on what has been done but also on the 
immensely greater task that still waits doing.’ 

But if the transient visitor has not time to exhaust this 
one item of all that the Holy Year and the Holy City provide 
for eye and mind and heart, what adequate attention can he 
give to the hundreds of historic buildings,—churches and 
palaces and monuments—that solicit it? One monument, at 
any rate, he need not dwell upon, though the sight of it 
meets him at every turn—the huge, dazzling, marble erection 
on the slope of the Capitol, set up by United Italy to him who 
—by what dubious means! —united her, Victor Emmanuel the 
First. No one can deny to the Monument a certain effective- 
ness: with its vast expanse of gleaming white and gold, its 
statuary, stairways and colonnades, it is grandiose if not 
grand; but on that historic site, neighboured by the most an- 
cient buildings of Rome, both pagan and Christian, it is 
utterly out of place and ostentatiously vulgar. And, strange 
to say, it seems to be decaying before it is even finished: the 
friable soil of Rome, literally the dust of centuries, will not 
support the whole design, and several portions of the com- 
pleted work are already under repair. No doubt it will be 
kept repaired, but the city would be none the poorer artistic- 
ally for its becoming a rain-streaked ruin. Within those 
historic walls there are a thousand buildings incomparably 
more full of religious and artistic and antiquarian ,appeal, 
between which the pilgrim must divide his scanty leisure. 
And outside there are the Catacombs, the only cool spot 
during these hectic days, and a wonderful witness to the hum- 
ble and precarious beginnings of Christianity. The temples 
of the “gens lucifuga’’ now stand out in the blaze of day, 
overlooking the ruins of those heathen temples which then 
were so magnificent, so seemingly stable and lasting. 

Of the 400 churches great and small within the narrow 
confines of the city, there are few which are not distinguished 
by some miracle of art, some episode of history, some asso- 


1 Theretrom we incidentally learn, what may surprise even close friends of 
the Society, that 3,484 Jesuits, or about 20 % of the whole membership, are em- 
ployed on the Foreign Missions. 
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ciation with saints of renown or ecclesiastical statesmen. 
Rome, in spite of the Monument and the royal flag over the 
Quirinal, is still Papal Rome. The great building Popes, 
not always wise or considerate of antiquity, left their mark 
everywhere throughout the city. Their arms and inscriptions 
are still to be seen, even on buildings now appropriated to 
royal or Government service. Except in the new raw suburbs 
beyond the walls, where, reasonably enough, the streets and 
buildings are designed according to modern needs and ideals, 
and have little distinctively Roman about them, one is never 
out of sight of a church or monastery or college, showing the 
main pre-occupations of the Pope-kings and their ecclesias- 
tical Courts. The Jubilee pilgrim can get only a general 
impression of these: the Basilicas and a few others, con- 
taining some famous relic or some glimpse in tomb or fresco 
of the earliest times, will absorb all his attention. But al- 
though the very compactness of ecclesiastical Rome makes 
it physically possible to see a great deal of interest in a short 
time: the result of such rapid investigation must be that, 
unless you have come well prepared by reading and study, 
you only reap a confused jumble of impressions, with noth- 
ing maybe to recall a particular visit but a note in a diary or 
a mark in a guide-book. “‘Non multa sed multum”’ is the 
motte for the wise sightseer. 

Rome is not all medizval or ancient: in some respects 
such as the presence of trams and motors she is distressingly 
modern. If traffic is a problem in the spacious streets of 
other capitals, how terribly is it aggravated in a city, the 
widest thoroughfares of which are mere lanes and winding 
lanes at that! Yet it is amidst this network of twisted streets 
that a short-sighted municipality has planted an elaborate, 
all-pervasive, system of trams, vehicles which have to pro- 
ceed at almost a walking pace with incessant clanging of 
bells, and which, constantly turning and climbing and des- 
cending, keep up an ear-piercing shrieking and grinding 
of wheel and brake and rail and overhead wire. If there was 
one city on earth whence trams should have been rigor- 
ously excluded, it was Rome. Signor Mussolini is reforming 
the government and restoring the prosperity of the country 
by methods of autocracy not everywhere popular. Much 


* “Quod non fecerunt barbari, fecerunt Barberini'’—the bitter epigram has 
a wider application than Pasquino intended, and embraces other Popes than 
Urban VIII., whose “ bees " are so noticeable on many buildings. 
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would be forgiven him if he would use his power to compel 
the authorities to banish the trams which banish peace from 
Rome, and substitute a service of light motor-buses, made 
as noiseless as possible. Let the trams keep to the suburbs 
where the roads are wide and straight, and let the buses 
keep to those streets, few enough in number, where they 
can pass each other. 

But the demon of noise which obsesses Rome, and in less 
degree other Italian cities, would be only half-exorcised, un- 
less motor-horns were abolished as well. In Rome the car- 
dinieri have not learnt to regulate the traffic, so each motorist 
relies for safety on keeping pedestrians and other motorists 
aware of his approach by the noise he makes. In some 
streets it is impossible to converse owing to the competitive 
clamour of the passing motors. The inhabitants don’t seem 
to mind: the drivers seem to enjoy it: only the unacclima- 
tized’ stranger used to the comparative quiet of London or 
New York groans under an infliction which plagues him for 
twenty hours out of the twenty-four. 

Yet if the hearing is thus assaulted, atonement is made 
through the eye, which meets at every turn in Rome so much 
that is strange, interesting and beautiful. As every church 
and public-building is a museum, so is the city as a whole, 
and, given the glorious sunshine of spring, a museum seen 
under the best circumstances. One recalls a picture of 
chrome-yellow houses with red-tiled roofs, framing spaces 
and lanes of blue sky, swept by a constant drift and swoop 
of swallows. Rome, no doubt, can be cold, wet and de- 
pressing. but such conditions were hard to imagine last May, 
when the favours of Heaven, so much in evidence in her 
churches, were aptly reflected in the golden weather. And 
Italy itself, to the pilgrim going and returning, seemed one 
vast garden of olive and vine, fruit trees, grain and 
vegetables, every square foot under cultivation, the whole 
a picture of agricultural prosperity. 

Many grave questions await solution in that favoured land 
——the form of government itself, and the status of the Holy 
See amongst them: none surely can desire more heartily 
their successful issue than the multitude of pilgrims whom 
the Holy Year has drawn to the Holy City, there to give them 
as it were a foretaste of the beauty and the grace of that 
eternal home from which they are still exiled. 


JOSEPH KEATING. 














THE GLORY OF GLASTONBURY 


S one wanders about among the ruins of Glastonbury 
A Abbey to-day, one cannot but wonder how it was that 

King Henry VIII. was permitted to die a natural 
death. It is true that the reflection might arise at sight of 
many another ruined abbey in England, but at Glastonbury 
the thought has special significance. 

For Glastonbury stands apart from the rest of the abbeys, 
which once graced this country. If one might represent such 
values on a graph (as, thank goodness, one cannot) the high- 
est line would mount to the mark representing Glastonbury. 
It meant more than the other abbeys. It was not for noth- 
ing that it was the last to fall under the heel of the eighth 
Henry, for it was the first monastic institution to appear in 
this land. 

So early, indeed, did it appear, that we do not know when 
first it was founded. Legend connects it with the name of 
St. Joseph of Arimathea, the mortal who was privileged to 
lay Our Lord in the Sepulchre. Legend likewise connects 
the Thorn of Glastonbury with this St. Joseph, for it is said 
that the thorn which flowers at Christmas was planted from 
a thorn of the Crown of Thorns. And with the name of St. 
Joseph, further, is mentioned the Holy Grail. The tombs 
of King Arthur and his queen were also said to be at Glas- 
tonbury. In fact we hear of the tombs being opened that 
the remains might be seen, when Edward I. and Eleanor 
visited Glastonbury. Edward was particularly struck by the 
large size of the bones of Arthur, showing how tall a man he 
must have been; and Edward was himself called “ Long- 
shanks.” 

Many have recognized (or agreed to recognize) in Glas- 
tonbury, the Isle of Avalon of early times. The moors had 
not then been drained and the water stood stagnant. The 
mists which rose therefrom would therefore encircle the Tor. 
Seen from a distance, the hill would appear as a wonderful 
island, rising mysteriously above the cloud. A sense of fay- 
rie attaches to the spot. 

Apart from legend, however, Glastonbury was unquestion- 
ably the oldest ecclesiastical foundation in the country. It 
was the one link between England and Roman Britain; a 
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relic left when the imperial power drew back from these 
islands, like the life blood deserting the extremities of one 
stricken to death. And during that dark interregnum, its 
remoteness, which has made its early history so fragmentary 
and elusive must also have saved it from the assaults of the 
heathen invader. Anyhow, it is not rash to say that Chris- 
tianity flourished here long before the coming of St. Augus- 
tine and the conversion of the Saxons. And the reason is 
this: St. Patrick stayed at Glastonbury before journeying to 
Ireland. But St. Patrick had already been visiting St. Mar- 
tin, the famous Bishop of Tours, and studying the working of 
the system of monasticism introduced by him. It is more 
than likely, therefore, that Si. Patrick took every occasion 
to propagate the new ideas. It is still more likely that 
under such a leader the ideas took root and spread; in which 
case Glastonbury may have been a flourishing monastery for 
many decades before the coming of St. Augustine. 

But when the invaders, now settled in the south and east, 
became converted and gradually spread westward, the es- 
tablishment at Glastonbury must needs have been, not only 
an object of veneration but a source and guarantee of tradi- 
tion. And later, when the Danes were over-running the 
country and destroying churches and abbeys, Glastonbury re- 
mained a rallying point and a centre of revival. 

But the grand period of Glastonbury’s history commences 
with the name of its greatest abbot, St. Dunstan. From this 
time onwards we have distinct historical evidence of its exis- 
tence as a Benedictine Monastery. St. Dunstan was the re- 
founder of the abbey, or, if you like the term better, the re- 
former. A native of the district, his parents are said to have 
been of noble rank, and he himself was educated at Glas- 
tonbury by some Irish Pilgrims who had settled there. The 
story goes that they set out on a longer pilgrimage, but 
called upon Glastonbury in passing, for veneration of St. 
Patrick.1 Yet the little world of Glastonbury was so vast 
and interesting that they never got beyond it. At any rate 
they were there when St. Dunstan needed education. 

Copious legends connect themselves with St. Dunstan, of 
which that of the Devil and the Pincers (as narrated by Mr. 
Belloc) is perhaps the most amusing. Of quite another type 
is that which tells how the boy was sleeping when his mind 


* There is a legend, much contested, that St. Patrick's bones finally rested at 
Glastonbury. 
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was filled with a wondrous vision of tall towers and beau- 
tiful buildings. He was told to rebuild the abbey after 
the fashion of his dream. Whether he did this or otherwise, 
it is Certainly true that he rebuilt the monastery on a new 
and improved plan and enclosed all the buildings with a 
boundary wall. He was a great friend of King Edmund, 
who had appointed him Abbot of Glastonbury somewhere 
about the year 943. Under Dunstan a new spirit and vigour 
were given to the monastic life. He strove (and succeeded) 
in introducing the revived Benedictine Rule of the Continent. 
Later, after his translation to the chair of Canterbury, though 
now Archbishop and the most powerful subject in the realm, 
he was wont to return to Glastonbury for short intervals 
and to spend his time with the monks there, observing in all 
things the strict discipline of his Order. 

During the tenth century, Glastonbury gained special pro- 
minence or popularity from the fact that the Royal Family 
of Wessex resided much in that neighbourhood. This was 
indeed a fortunate fact, since the nearness of the king and 
of his armies afforded protection whilst other ecclesiastical 
foundations were exposed to Danish forays. Nevertheless, 
it would seem that Glastonbury was once plundered during 
the pagan raids, and in part burned. Its recovery, however, 
was rapid, owing to the royal assistance. Its comparative 
security made the abbey a favourite burial place of saints 
and prelates, and the heir, too, of many relics. Many kings 
also—Edmund the Elder, for instance, and Edgar and Ed- 
mund Ironside—found peace there, who had little peace 
while they lived. In 1032 King Canute came to Glaston- 
bury to pray at the tomb of Edmund Ironside. He made use 
of the occasion to augment the abbey’s privileges and add 
to the treasures. 

The habit of conferring gifts on Glastonbury must have 
proceeded apace. The Domesday Survey showed it to be 
one of the richest and most influential monasteries in Eng- 
land. Then came the Norman rule, and the ecclesiastical 
changes which the conqueror introduced. Throughout the 
country most of the English Bishops and prelates were super- 
seded by Normans and, in due course, a monk of Caen, 
Thurstan by name, was appointed to Glastonbury, while the 
English abbot, Egelnoth, was sent away into captivity in 
Normandy. 

Abbot Thurstan would seem to have been a better friend 
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to the abbey than to the monks. At least the broader ideas 
which he introduced were not appreciated by his new sub- 
jects, little inclined, no doubt, to accept anything from an 
intruder. His novel method of “Plain Song’’—musical 
questions are proverbially contentious—was so little to their 
taste that they refused to adopt it. The abbot, thereupon, 
called in some soldiers of the sheriff to overcome their re- 
sistance. The result, as might be expected, was serious. 
Some of the monks were killed and others wounded and the 
news of the catastrophe coming to the ears of the king, Thurs- 
tan was very properly sent back to his Caen monastery. 

In 1126 Henry of Blois, brother to King Stephen, became 
abbot. By this time the general differences between Eng- 
lishmen and Normans were settled and, therefore, under his 
powerful influence and protection the monastery flourished. 
He was—as is not always the case when social eminence 
leads. to ecclesiastical—a very able administrator. He set 
to work rebuilding the conventual chambers, erected a bell- 
tower, chapter-house, cloister, refectory and, lastly, an in- 
firmary, presumably to replace less worthy buildings. But 
alas! after his death, most of the abbey, including many 
of the new buildings, was destroyed on the feast of St. 
Urban, 1184, by that most ancient of enemies, fire. The 
work of centuries was obliterated in a short space, and had 
to be commenced once more from the beginning. 

At the time of the disaster, the abbey was in the hands of 
Henry II., no abbot having yet been appointed to fill the 
place of the last. Henry, desirous, no doubt, to multiply 
good works in order to atone for the murder of Becket, 
undertook to rebuild that which was now ruin. The work 
was begun immediately, but intermitted from time to time 
so that it was over a hundred years before the new buildings 
were completed. The style of the rebuilding was (of course) 
the style of the period, the later form of Norman. The abbey 
church was planned on a far grander scale than before—we 
can trace how grand by pacing the ruins to-day, which reveal 
a structure bigger than any of the pre-Reformation cathe- 
drals. The church itself was not finished until the first 
quarter of the fourteenth century. The delays were occa- 
sioned by the fact that, beyond the hill and visible on a clear 
day, were to be seen the tall towers of Wells Cathedral. 

Wells Cathedral lay too close to Glastonbury. The abbey 
was in the diocese, and yet not of it. It maintained its own 
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privileges and claimed exemption from the jurisdiction of 
the Bishop of Wells—a sore point with a masterful prelate 
as many of these Bishops were. The story of the struggle 
between the two powers is long and rather complicated. 
Sometimes the Bishop prevailed, sometimes the abbey. 
Rome, the final arbiter, was far away and much time was 
consumed, and money, too, in appeals and counter-appeals. 
For a while the Bishops of Wells—a succession of about four 
of them—maintained some hold over the ancient abbey. 
Eventually, however, it won back its full independence, al- 
though lack of funds and of security made the rebuilding 
slow. 

And yet the work was worth proceeding with slowly. In- 
deed, in some sense, the more slowly, the better, since really 
rapid work connected with abbeys can only be done by men 
of the Henry VIII. type; persons who might with justice 
be called “‘levellers.”” The church would seem to have been 
begun from the west and through the thirteenth century to 
have advanced eastward. It was a magnificent church. The 
nave was 220 feet long, divided into ten bays. The central 
tower rested on four arches, the piers of which formed a 
square of forty feet, and of these only the broken arch and 
pillars of the eastern side now remain. 

But at last the day came when disputes and rebuilding 
were both really over, and the period of its greatest splen- 
dour arose for Glastonbury. In the later Middle Ages the 
abbey and its precincts were called in England, Roma 
Secunda. Pilgrims, not only from all over England, but 
from all over Europe, flocked thither. There were Pilgrim 
Rests established all around. The legend of the Holy Grail 
(curiously enough) seems now to have taken a stronger hold 
than formerly. Peace and prosperity were the portion of 
the abbey, and we may say that this period of peace with its 
consequent growth in wealth and possessions, brought about 
the ruin of the institution as it frequently ruins the individual, 
not indeed through internal corruption—there was no evi- 
dence of that—but through exciting the cupidity of the 
powerful and the unscrupulous. Henry was both and Henry 
wanted money. It was not (as has been pointed out) the 
good of the Church that interested the reformers, but the 
goods of the Church. Nothing gives us a better idea of the 
terrible Tudor tyranny under which England groaned than 
the fact that one man could commit this monstrous injustice, 
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this outrage on Church and nation alike, without a word of 
effective protest. 

The glory of Glastonbury was probably at its highest when, 
on the eve of its doom, Richard Whiting came to be ap- 
pointed abbot. As his story is inextricably mingled with 
the story of the catastrophe which finally overwhelmed the 
abbey, both may be sketched together. 

Richard Whiting was born in the second half of the fif- 
teenth century. The date is not certain, indeed is not known, 
but the time was roughly that which marked the climax of 
the Wars of the Roses. He was educated at the school at 
Glastonbury, by the monks whom he was later to lead. From 
Glastonbury he passed to Cambridge to study at Magdalene 
College, which college was then known as Monk’s Hall. The 
degree of M.A. was conferred upon him in 1483. He re- 
turned to the monastery for his ecclesiastical studies, and in 
1501. was ordained at Wells. We hear of him again after a 
lapse of a few years, when he is made Doctor of Theology. 

For some score of years little further is known of the 
future martyr save that he held the post of ‘“Camerarius.” 
He is a monk, keeping his vows, doing his duty, praising his 
God. His very merits make for silence. Then suddenly out 
of obscurity, the holy monk is raised to the Abbatial throne, 
and becomes a man of mark, not only in contemporary Eng- 
land but in the Church of God for all time. 

The good, old, scholarly Abbot Bere died in 1524. The 
election of the new abbot was due to take place. Butno new 
election was held, as the monks agreed to leave the selec- 
tion of the superior in the hands of Cardinal Wolsey. It 
was after a fortnight of enquiry and consideration that he 
named Richard Whiting for the vacancy. The documents 
relative to the appointment were drawn up by a notary for 
the Cardinal’s signature. There were three witnesses and 
the name of one was Thomas More. The monks agreeing 
with the choice, and the elect being found capable, Richard 
Whiting was consecrated abbot, and the last abbot of Glas- 
tonbury stepped into his place amid universal expressions 
of good will. 

After this big event there came a short period of peace 
and quiet—the last which the abbey was to know. The storm 
was approaching. Yet its beginnings were not realized as 
we realize them now. Issues which now are as clear as day 
were then clouded and obscure. Only thus can we explain 
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that the oath of the Royal Supremacy, which contains a 
formal rejection of the jurisdiction of the Apostolic See, was 
taken by all save the indomitable More and Fisher, the ob- 
servant Friars and a few others. Abbot Whiting apparently 
took it, thus saving his abbey for a time: so did the future 
martyrs, the Abbots of Reading and Colchester. Far be it 
from us to assess the guilt of such an act in such circum- 
stances. Richard Whiting, at any rate, like his fellow Ab- 
bots, nobly expiated whatever fault was his by his subse- 
quent constancy and his martyr’s death. 

Foiled for a time by the Abbot’s compliance, Cromwell, 
Henry’s evil genius and pliant tool, did not give up his de- 
sign. About a year after the signature to the oath, the visi- 
tors commissioned by Henry to report on the condition of the 
monasteries arrived at Glastonbury, but finding nothing that 
bore even the semblance of wrong, had to content themselves 
with imposing various restrictions that were intended to make 
monastic life intolerable and the Abbot's position impossible. 
Layton, the most infamous of all these inquisitors, was forced 
by the spectacle of the latter’s saintliness to utter a few 
words in praise of him—a weakness for which he had later 
to apologize most abjectly and sue for pardon. 

In the next year, 1536, began the suppression of the lesser 
monasteries, and Henry’s purpose became more evident. 
Piecemeal, as it were, the greater monasteries were also at- 
tacked. Demands, insidious and increasing, were ever com- 
ing from Henry and his fellow-conspirators. Farm after 
farm was being filched from the Religious centres, house after 
house. Glastonbury, too, experienced the general pillage. 
Her lands began to melt away; pensions were demanded for 
all manner of scoundrels. 

As the year rolled on rumours of the coming dissolution 
closed in upon Glastonbury. From the lesser to the larger 
monasteries was but a step—yet it was a step not yet sanc- 
tioned by Parliament. Parliament permitted the smaller 
Religious houses to fall into the king’s hands, those, that is, 
that had revenues under £200 a year. The Act provided 
for the suppression of these, “or such as should within the 
year after the making of (the Act) be given or granted to 
his majesty.”” It was after he had already stolen them that 
a subservient Parliament granted the greater monasteries to 
the Tudor despot. The Act of 1539, of a House which the 
Abbot did not attend, completed the spoliation, and finally 
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reached blameless Glastonbury by a clause decreeing for- 
feiture ‘by attainder or attainders of treason.” 

By the autumn of 1539 Cromwell had made certain that 
any surrender of Glastonbury Abbey was not to be expected. 
The new pretence, therefore, must be applied in Abbot 
Whiting’s case. 

It is impossible to believe that the Abbot did not realize 
what was toward. In the early part of the year the wreckers 
had crossed the county border and the Religious houses 
were everywhere falling. For eleven weeks Cromwell's black 
army were busy dismantling churches and cloisters. Vest- 
ments were being sold everywhere. Lead was pulled from 
roofs and bells were broken up for old iron. The tracks of 
heavily-laden waggons were in many parts visible. Home- 
less monks were wandering the roads and the poor, now cut 
off from relief, were gathering in large bands. Soon Glas- 
tonbury was the only Religious house standing in Somerset. 

And towards the close of September there appeared without 
warning Cromwell's men, Dr. Layton, Pollard and Moyle. 
The Abbot was from home, distant about two miles. They 
went first to secure him and then turned their attention to 
searching his apartments. They found no important letters, 
but did find (or said they found) a book. This book con- 
sisted of a series of arguments directed against the divorce. 
They also found copies of papal bulls, but Layton was obliged 
to confess that he could discover no letters that were material 
to his purpose. 

The Abbot was sent to the Tower and the monks were dis- 
banded. Then began the pillage of Glastonbury. On the 
evidence of the book against the king’s divorce, Abbot Whit- 
ing was condemned, yet at the time poor Queen Catherine 
had been dead for over four years and her rival had perished 
on the scaffold nearly as long ago. But the Abbot received 
no trial. He was never taken before his peers. He was 
merely examined by Cromwell in secret at the Tower and 
condemned to death. Among Cromwell’s papers exists a 
note in his handwriting and for his own guidance. “Item. 
Abbot of Glaston to be tried at Glaston and executed there.” 
It is needless to point out that ordinarily the sentence comes 
after the trial and as a result of it, and that the two things 
cannot be connected defore the event. Under Henry it was 
otherwise. . . . 

The Abbot, then, was condemned secretly in London and 
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conveyed (not to Glastonbury, but) to Wells where the sen- 
tence of death was confirmed by a jury specially selected by 
John Lord Russell. The Abbot was placed in the company 
of common felons. The decision of death was made public, 
but the charges and the evidence never appeared, “ And,” 
says a modern writer, ““do not seem to exist.” 

The Abbot was hurried to his martyrdom. He was taken 
back to Glastonbury and, on a bleak November day he was 
dragged on a hurdle past his old monastery, over the rough 
ground which led to the Tor. On the top of the hill, where 
stands the fourteenth century chapel, he was executed on 
the gallows, together with two of his monks, John Thorne 
and Roger James. Though nearly four score years, he was 
composed and stately, now as ever before in his life. At 
the top of the solitary hill he asked forgiveness of God and 
even of those who were doing him to death, his self-posses- 
sion holding him above the torments of this world. His 
head was set up upon the monastery gate. His body was 
quartered and the parts divided between Wells, Bath, II]- 
chester and Bridgwater. 

But in spite of all men could do, the name of good Abbot 
Whiting lived on, long preserved in affectionate reverence 
by the people of the district. The hill is called the Abbot’s 
Hill and there remains even now a vague memory that once 
a great and holy man was there done vilely to death. 

The stones still remain. They show how easy may be the 
work of destruction. But enough remains to indicate the 
glory of the past. Parts of the church still stand, as does the 
chapel of St. Thomas. The Abbot's Kitchen, with its four 
great fireplaces, is to be seen, as also the large building which 
is known as the Tithe Barn. 

After the pillage of Glastonbury men scarcely knew what 
to do with the site. In Edward VI.’s reign an attempt was 
made to settle some Flemish weavers in the ruined buildings. 
They were, however, removed when Queen Mary came to the 
throne. After that the ruins passed from person to person, 
and are at present in the embarrassed hands of the Anglican 
Church, which officially does not believe in monasteries and 
denies most of what Glastonbury stood for. 


J. DESMOND GLEESON. 








CELT, ROMAN OR TEUTON? 


SOME COMMENTS ON OUR LATEST CATHOLIC 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND.! 


HOSE of my readers whose memory carries them 

back to the year 1874 will recall the sensation 

caused in literary and educational circles by the ap- 
pearance of Mr. John Richard Green’s “Short History of 
the English People.”’ Not only was the volume welcomed in 
most of the leading reviews with a chorus of enthusiastic 
eulogy, but for a long period it held the field against all 
rival handbooks, despite the fact that its omission of any de- 
tailed notice of the Roman occupation rendered it unsuitable 
for examination purposes. This omission was, of course, in- 
tentional, and was designed to throw into higher relief the 
author’s conviction that the English people, as a race, owed 
nothing either to imperial Rome or to the pre-existing Celtic 
population of Britain. Even though these Teutonistic views 
had long been made familiar through the writings of Kemble 
and Guest, of Freeman, Stubbs and many others, still Mr. 
J. R. Green’s gift of picturesque presentment lent them much 
wider currency. For a time at least it became a heresy to 
call them in question, and Frederick Seebohm was accounted 
a bold man when in his book on “ The English Village Com- 
munity”’ (1883) he ventured to traverse the conclusions so 
generally accepted. 

Green's attitude is made manifest from his very first sen- 
tence, in which he transports the reader to “Sleswick, the 
fatherland of the English race,”’ while in the next section he 
opens his narrative with this characteristic utterance. “It 
is with the landing of Hengist and his war-band at Ebbs- 
fleet on the shores of the Isle of Thanet that English history 
begins. No spot in Britain can be so sacred to Englishmen 
as that which first felt the tread of English feet.”’ A bril- 
liant picture follows of the extermination of the Romano- 
Celtic population: “while the wealthier Kentish landowners 
fled in panic over sea, the poorer Britons took refuge on hill 
and forest till hunger drove them from their lurking-places 
to be cut down or enslaved by their conquerors.’’ The sub- 


* “A History of England,” by Hilaire Belloc. Vol.I1. Methuen and Co. 1925. 
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jugation of Britain, he urges, differed fundamentally from 
that of the other provinces of Rome. 


The conquest of Gaul by the Frank, or of Italy by the 
Lombard, proved little more than a forcible settlement 
of the one conqueror or the other among tributary sub- 
jects who were destined in a long course of ages to absorb 
their conquerors. French is the tongue not of the Frank 
but of the Gaul whom he overcame; and the fair hair 
of the Lombard is now all but unknown in Lombardy. 
‘But the English conquest was a sheer dispossession and 
slaughter of the people whom the English conquered. 
In all the world-wide struggle between Rome and the 
German invaders no land was so stubbornly fought for 
or so hardly won. The conquest of Britain was indeed only 
partly wrought out after two centuries of bitter warfare. 
But it was just through the long and merciless nature of 
the struggle that of all the German conquests this proved 
the most thorough and complete. At its close Britain 
had become England; a land, that is, not of Britons, but 
of Englishmen. It is possible that a few of the van- 
quished people may have lingered as slaves round the 
homesteads of their English conquerors, and a few of 
their household words (if these were not brought in at 
a later time) mingled oddly with the English tongue. 

. . . A-century and a half later the Briton had dis- 
appeared from the greater part of the land which had 
been his own, and the tongue, the religion, the laws of 
his English conqueror reigned without a rival from Essex 
to the Severn, and from the British Channel to the Firth 
of Forth.1 


That Mr. Hilaire Belloc is fully justified in his rejection 
of such an extreme position as that here enunciated no stu- 
dent who has any acquaintance with the trend of recent 
expert opinion will think of disputing. It is, moreover, not 
unnatural that in reacting against these sweeping and un- 
qualified assertions repeated in substance by other equally 
fervent Teutonists, he should himself adopt a somewhat 
dogmatic attitude. One has no reason to suppose that Mr. 
Belloc is writing with any special reference to Green, but it 
is curious to notice the contrast which at an interval of fifty 


Green, “Short History ot the English People” (Ed. 1876, forty-first thousand), 
pp. 9—10. 
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years these two historians present even as regards the divi- 
sion of their subject matter. Mr. Belloc proposes in four 
volumes to bring his history down to the Boer war in 1900, 
but he gives more than half the first of these to England 
before St. Augustine landed on our shores. Assuming that 
the four volumes will be more or less uniferm in length, 
this implies that an eighth part of the entire space at his 
disposal has been consecrated to those six first centuries of 
the Christian era for which historical records are almost en- 
tirely lacking. Tothissame period Green assigns less than one- 
fiftieth of his complete work, and to-Roman Britain no more 
than a few lines. Obviously the importance of this epoch has 
been very differently estimated by the two writers in ques- 
tion. The explanation of the later historian’s departure from 
normal practice is no doubt supplied by what we read in 
the very opening sentences of his book. They run as follows: 


The Stock of the English, their blood, has been much 
the same throughout all recorded time. There has been 
some influx of new strains, easily absorbed though con- 
tinuous: Gallic chieftains with their followers; later 
Italians; German slaves, colonists, and soldiers brought 
over by the Roman armies; pirates settling on the coasts 
or along inland rivers, in raids from Denmark and Nor- 
way and the mouth of the Elbe; the more numerous 
French of the Middle Ages. But these—even the French 
gentry! and their households—have always been small in 
number compared with the total population, and have 
been reduced at last to the native type. 

The /nstitutions of the English—their monarchies and 
councils, their law, their system of measuring and tilling 
land, their implements and manner of building and writ- 
ing, all derive from the Roman Empire, into which they 
began to be drawn from the first moments of their known 
history (B.C. 55), and of which, little more than a cen- 
tury later (A.D. 45—49), they became a regular pro- 
vince. The Roman civilization was that of England 
from her origins. Rome ruled the island directly for 
360 years, c. A.D. 50 . . . 410, giving it in this long 


* The reader will not fail to notice that those who came from France are in 
Mr. Belloc’s view “‘chieftains” and “gentry” with decent and no doubt properly 
respectful ‘followers’ and “thouseholds,’”’ such as it becomes these high class 
immigrants to have about them ; the Teutons, however, are “slaves” and “‘pirates,”’ 
who, as we shall see later, can only talk a “jargon.” 
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period all the seeds of that culture which it has since 
retained and developed. 


How completely Mr. Belloc on these principles identi- 
fies the present with the remote Roman past may be gathered 
from the fact that even at this date he speaks of “ our civili- 
zation” and adds that “the third century—the lifetime of 
men born in 200-220—saw a general transformation of our 
civilization; a turnover which explains all that followed.’ 
Similarly he represents the Roman organization of property 
as stable and permanent, despite all the welter of feuds be- 
tween the tiny kingships, the inroads of pirates and bar- 
barians, the conquest of eastern, midland and southern Eng- 
land and the overthrow of Christianity throughout all the 
same districts. ‘“‘For centuries onward [he is speaking ap- 
parently of the fifth century, A.D.] the mighty landowners 
collect their revenues regularly even at great distances.”’* 
Or again: “No new customs, institutions, things or ideas, 
came in from the half-barbarous borders. They had none 
to give. All they had was from Rome.”* No doubt our 
author is here referring primarily to Gaul; but if the Teu- 
tonic peoples had nothing to give, it is plain that this applies 
equally to England; nemo dat guod non habet. But still 
more explicitly Mr. Belloc says: 


The economic frame of the old world remains intact 

in its main lines. It is Roman everywhere. The unit is 
the villa, that is the large agricultural estate tilled by 
slaves and yielding a fixed yearly rent to its owner. 
The Roman villa remained the social unit, the towns 
survived, the local governor or king administered the 
Imperial domain—which also survived—and Britain, like 
the continent, went through a process of social decline, 
indeed, but did not suffer any interruption of its con- 
tinuous social life. For the main elements seen at the 
entry of England into historical eclipse shortly after A.D. 
400 are discovered surviving when she emerges again 
into history just before A.D. 600.¢ 


Now I am quite aware that M. Fustel de Coulanges, Mr. 
Seebohm and some others have enunciated views in many 


* “History,” p. 86. 

2 “History,” p.87. Mr. Belloc is chary of references, but many, I think. 
would like to know the evidence on which these statements are based. 

3 “ History,” p. 149. 

4 “History,” pp. 150—151. 
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respects similar to these, more especially regarding the per- 
manence of the Roman villa organization. It is also true 
that very few students of our social and constitutional de- 
velopment are prepared now-a-days to defend the crude 
Teutonism of Freeman, Stubbs and Green. So far as Eng- 
land is concerned the ‘“mark”’ and “gau”’ theory has gone for 
ever.t But we cannot afford to ignore the eminently sober 
and patient criticism which we owe to such investigators as 
Vinogradoff, Maitland, Chadwick and W. H. Stevenson, men 
who, with Fustel and Seebohm always before their eyes, have 
given the best years of their working lives to probing this 
question of origins. So far as I can see, there is hardly one 
of the points upon which Mr. Belloc insists, when vindicating 
his contention regarding the permanence of the stock and 
the continuous survival of the Romano-Celtic civilization of 
400 A.D., which is not controverted by the scholars whose 
names are now most honoured in our history schools. And 
whereas Mr. Belloc, hampered, no doubt, by the exigences 
of his limited space, has perforce to be content with enun- 
ciating his conclusions without argumentative detail; Vino- 
gradoff, Maitland and the rest, dealing with a more restricted 
field, are able to marshal their evidence upon every point 
which comes under notice. There is in their casenosuggestion 
of the doctrinaire’s ipse dixit, or of the idée fixe of the parti- 
san who is wedded to a particular theory through religious 
or national prejudice. As a rule they show scrupulous con- 
sideration for the difficulties that have been urged against 
the view which they are defending. With Mr. Belloc, on 
the other hand, one sometimes, it must be confessed, gets 
the impression that an attempt is being made to coerce—I 
had almost said to bully—the reader into agreement by dint 
of emphatic assertion and persistent reiterations.* 

* W. H. Stevenson treated it as dead even in 1889; see “ English Historical 
Review,” April, 1889, p. 355. 

* As an example of these reiterations take Mr. Belloc’s view that the “* Saxon 
shore " of Roman times was so called because it was settled by Saxon auxiliaries 
whom the Romans had taken into their pay. He assures us that “there was 
certainly [my italics] a line ot German settlements along the south-east coast of 
Britain.’ Our highest authority on Roman Britain, the late Professor Haverfield, 
has repeatedly denied this, and so also has Dr. Hodgkin. They say that the 
“Saxonicum litus "’ was simply the strip of territory on both sides of the channel 
which was specially exposed to Saxon raids. But Mr. Belloc repeats his assertion 
many times over (see pp. 4, 108, 121, 159, 166, 169, 172, 173, 174, though only 
two of these references are noticed in the index) and on pp. 169, 172, 173 he 
builds an argument upon it. See Haverfield in Pauly-Wissowa, ‘‘ Real-Encyclo- 


padie,” s.v. “Saxonicum litus,”” and “*Roman Occupation of Britain” (1924), 
pp. 165—166, 269. 
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It would occupy a good deal of space if I attempted to 
pass in review all the elements in our author's demonstra- 
tion, which seem to me to run counter to the conclusions now 
generally accepted after much honest debate and archzolo- 
gical investigation. He holds, for instance, and emphasizes 
his view by a sketch map, that before the coming of Julius 
Czsar the people both of England and Ireland, that people 
who form “our blood, our stock, our race,’’ were already 
half-civilized and in this respect presented a marked con- 
trast to the barbarous savagery of the Teutonic tribes of 
Germany. Speaking of England and Ireland, he tells us: 
“there were cities everywhere, of long standing, an appre- 
ciable body of tradition, and even a little writing which was 
practised in letters of the Greek alphabet learnt from mer- 
chants of the south.”” Surely this is an exaggerated pre- 
sentment of the very little that is known of pre-Roman 
Britain, just as Mr. Belloc’s description of the Germans seems 
exaggerated in the other direction. By common consent the 
late Professor Haverfield knew more of these matters than 
any scholar of this generation and he tells us explicitly: “The 
Kelts do not appear to have reached any definite urban life 
either in Gaul or in Britain before the coming of the Romans, 
though they no doubt had, even in Britain, agglomerations 
of houses which came near to being towns.”* But this is a 
very different thing from saying that there were cities every- 
where. 

More important is the contention that the number of the 
invading Saxons and Angles settled in Britain was relatively 
insignificant. Mr. Belloc will only admit that they “fur- 
nished some slight addition of blood to this island, through 
pirate raids, imported German slaves, and settlements.” ? 
Elsewhere he tells us that “some few families might come, 
but hardly any women, not the mass of slaves, who, of course, 
formed the bulk of any population,” and he goes on to cal- 
culate that these incursions must have varied “from a few 
hundreds, as a common group, to five or six thousand, on very 
rare occasions of great effort.”"> This argument is moreover 

* “The Cambridge Medieval History,” I., p.373. On the other hand Haver- 
field, from archzological evidence, asserts that after the Anglo-Saxon conquest 
not a single one [of the Roman cities] remained an inhabited town.” New 
settlements were made on or near some of the old sites but only after a long 
interval. Again he declares: ‘‘No case is known where Saxons dwelt in a 
Roman villa." See ‘“* Roman Occupation of Britain "’ (1924), p. 83 and p. 174. 


* “ History,” p. 23. 
3 Ibid. p.168; cf. p.173, “‘the number of the raiders was small.” 
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reinforced by the assertion “that there was little local set- 
tlement—not racially significant in a population of several 
millions.” I must confess that to me both members of 
this last statement seem not only highly arbitrary but im- 
probable and unsupported by any fragment of reliable evi- 
dence. As the late Dr. Hodgkin, who was by no means an ex- 
treme Teutonist, has pointed out, in accord with the almost 
unanimous judgment of experts: 


As to the amount of new population imported into the 
country we are furnished with extremely scanty informa- 
tion by our authorities. The mythical “three keels” 
and “five keels’ which the chroniclers speak of as con- 
taining the whole forces of the invaders, point only to 
a scanty number of warriors, accompanied probably by 
their horses, but certainly not by their wives and chil- 
dren. The story of the legendary Rowena, on the other 
hand, suggests—what is doubtless the truth—that the in- 
vaders, once established in the land, sent speedily for 
their wives and daughters, whom they had left by the 
Elbe or the Baltic. . . . Undoubtedly every indication 
of language and of later social state points to the con- 
clusion that the invasions were not mere raids of free- 
booting warriors, but great national migrations.* 


One positive bit of evidence is the statement of Bede | 
(“Hist. Eccles.”, I. p. 15) that the migration was on such 
a scale that it was said to have left the original home of the 
Angles absolutely destitute of inhabitants and that this dis- 
trict of the continent remained depopulated down to the 
time (731 A.D.) at which the great historian was writing. 
Whatever we may think of Bede’s opportunities of obtaining 
accurate information about the shores of the Baltic, it is 
plain that he, who was born in 672 and almost a contempor- 
ary, fully believed that the Anglo-Saxon invasion was a vast 
movement and that the majority of the people by whom he 
was surrounded were of Teutonic descent. Surely a man 
like Bede must have known what he was talking about. 

That Mr. Belloc is in some measure justified in urging that 
an immigration which took place across two or three hundred 
miles of stormy ocean must have had its limitations I am by 
no means prepared to deny. But the only conclusion which, 


* “History,” p. 168. 
? Hodgkin, “ History of England to the Norman Conquest,” p. 109. 
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as I submit, may fairly be drawn from this fact is very dif- 
ferent from that which he presses on his readers. It is 
that the population quelled, subjugated and dispossessed by 
such an attack must have been relatively scanty. Our author, 
as we have seen, talks of “several millions” (p. 168) and in 
another place he commits himself to the definite estimate of 
six millions (p. 31, note). It may readily be granted that 
if there were at the time of the Saxon conquest six millions of 
romanized Celts in Britain who were neither exterminated 
nor put to flight but only enslaved, the percentage of Teu- 
tonic blood in the present inhabitants is likely to be small. 
But this is just the point which stands in need of proof. 
The late Professor Maitland, writing of the Domesday sur- 
vey in 1085 when there is every reason to expect a larger 
population than at the time of the endless internecine con- 
flicts between kinglets which followed the withdrawal of the 
Roman legions, adopts 1,375,000 as a generous conjecture? 
based upon the only reliable statistics of any sort which are 
available in the first thousand years of our history. Again, 
while Mr. Belloc assumes and several times repeats? that the 
mass of the population must have been slaves, an expert of 
the highest standing in Anglo-Saxon origins, Mr. H. M. 
Chadwick, discussing certain deductions which have been 
drawn from the grant of Selsey to St. Wilfrid at the end of 
the seventh century and which would imply that there were 
as many as 500,000 slaves in England, remarks that “ this is 
surely incredible.” But even if the deductions were justi- 
fied,a body of 500,000 slaves if they constituted ‘‘the mass of 
the population,” would imply a total very far short of six 
millions. 

Another strong argument in favour of an influx of Anglo- 
Saxon settlers in numbers sufficient to change the whole 
character of the people is the matter of place names. This 
it seems to me must absolutely be regarded as a question for 
philological experts. When Mr. Belloc tells us very posi- 
tively (p. 198 and note) that Gewisse, for example, is a 
Celtic word, he can hardly be surprised if the reader hesitates 
and asks him how he knows this. All that an ordinary in- 
quirer like myself can discover is that Dr. Charles Plummer, 
who is equally eminent as an Anglo-Saxon scholar and a 

* Maitland, ‘“‘ Domesday Book and Beyond,” p. 22. 


* “The bulk of the population were slaves" ; Belloc, p. 160, cf. 168, 173, etc. 
3 Chadwick, “‘Studies on Anglo-Saxon Institutions,” p. 373. 
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Celticist, declares that, though used by the Britons, the term 
is derived from a Teutonic root cognate with “ west,’ and 
that the late Mr. W. H. Stevenson,.whose special competence 
in the matter of local and tribal names is universally ad- 
mitted, citing a Welsh variant, remarks in the course of a 
long note, ‘‘the latter form shows that the name (Gewis) was 
of English origin and not Celtic.”* That W. H. Stevenson 
was no extravagant Teutonist may be learnt from his tren- 
chant review of Dr. Guest’s “ Origines Celticz,” but he never- 
theless pronounces with confidence that “the overwhelming 
majority of names of settlements is Old English.” 

The argument, however, to which all appeal as decisive 
in the matter is that of the change of language. The inhabi- 
tants of Britain before the coming of the Saxons at the close 
of the fifth century spoke Celtic or debased Latin. Two 
centuries later when Bede was a young man the people all 
round him talked Anglo-Saxon, and it was already a literary 
language in which the dooms of Ethelbert and Ine had been 
drafted‘ and in which Cedmon, the bard, had sung of “ the 
beginning of creation.”* I may be mistaken, but to the 
best of my belief there is not to be found in the writings of 
Bede or in other early sources any hint of the existence of a 
servile population speaking a Celtic tongue in the east, mid- 
lands or south of England. Czdmon himself was a simple 
hind who looked after the cattle at night and never had 
learned Latin. Such a complete triumph of Anglo-Saxon 
speech in the course of a couple of centuries is surely very 
remarkable, especially when we contrast it with the history 
of later Teutonic supremacy in Wales, Cornwall, Ireland, 
or even Scotland. Sir Paul Vinogradoff, therefore, seems to 
be speaking with all the moderation which habitually dis- 
tinguishes his utterances when he writes concerning the great 
Anglo-Saxon immigration: 

* Plummer's Bede, II., p.89; abundant references and authorities are given 
in the same note. 

2 Stevenson's edition of Asser’s Life of Alfred, pp. 161—162. 

3 “English Historical Review (1889), IV., p.356. His criticism of Guest 
appeared in the same periodical, XVII., p. 625. 

4 Mr. Belloc (p.216, note) assumes that these laws were originally drawn up 
by the clergy in Latin. Dr.Liebermann, who spent many years in preparing 
the critical edition of the Anglo-Saxon text which all scholars now accept as 
authoritative, discusses this theory at some length and definitely rejects it both 
on philological grounds and for other reasons. He declares that “ Keine Spur 
lasst etwa an einen lateinischen Urtext denken.” See Liebermann, “ Die 


Gesetze der Angelsachsen,”’ Vol. III. (1916), pp. 1, 23 and 63. 
S Bede, “Hist. Eccles.” iv., p.22; and see Plummer’s valuable notes, II., 


pp. 248—258. 
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It is clear that the influx of people of Teutonic blood 
must have been considerable. The best warranty for 
such a conclusion lies on the one hand in the complete 
victory of the Teutonic speech over Romance and Celtic, 
a victory especially striking in regard to local nomencla- 
ture, on the other in the extant historical information as 
to the protracted struggle and the very gradual progress 
of the conquerors. 


One might quote a number of passages to the same effect 
from other sober investigators of the highest standing. I 
will content myself with one further extract from Mr. 
Chadwick. 


If the vast majority of the English people were sprung 
from freedmen, from whence did all those freedmen 
come? It has often been urged—and the truth of the 
contention can hardly be doubted—that the English con- 
quest of Britain must have been of an essentially differ- 
ent character from the Frankish conquest of Gaul. If 
after the conquest the bulk of the population, at least in 
the eastern part of the country, had still belonged to 
the native stock, the native language would surely have 
reasserted itself. The fact that it died out, leaving only 
the slightest traces of itself in the language of the in- 
vaders, seems to show that not merely the nobility but 
the majority of the commons also must have belonged to 
the invading nation.? 


Mr. Belloc seems to be not insensible to the force of this 
contention but he meets it in a very curious way. Through- 
out his book there is practically not a single reference to 
any modern author who has written on the subjects he dis- 
cusses. The only notable exception is Professor Leo Wiener, 
whose name enjoys the unique distinction of being included 
in the index, a compliment not paid even to M. Fustel de 
Coulanges. In the preface we are told that “Professor 
Wiener has permanently established his proofs upon the de- 
rivation of innumerable terms of the dark ages from Latin 
and Greek. Such words as were till recently everywhere 

* Vinogradoff, ‘Growth of the Manor,” p. 117. 

2 H. M. Chadwick, ‘* Studies on Anglo-Saxon Institutions,” 1905, p. 404. 

3 There is in his preface a tribute to M. Fustel de Coulanges who, he tells us, 
“* permanently destroyed the ‘ Teutonic’ legend which warped all academic history 


in the XIXth century.” In the book itself Freeman is criticized adversely in 
one place in a footnote, and Sir Charles Oman in another. 
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affirmed to be originally barbaric, are now known to be no 
more than degraded idioms of Greece and Rome.”’ Further 
on page 14 occurs the following footnote which deserves to 
be given in full: 


The reader will find examples quoted later in these 
pages which show how very largely Teutonic or Germanic 
speech was composed of borrowed and degraded Mediter- 
ranean elements. It is the greatand revolutionary work of 
Professor Wiener which has proved this, and destroyed the 
old and erroneous ideas of a past generation upon the 
early date and native character of our oldest Germanic 
records. We now know, since Wiener’s research and 
reasoning have appeared, that no very early record of 
Germanic speech has survived, and that [in?] the Ger- 
manic dialects of our documents, very many Teutonic 
words in constant use are largely Greek and Latin in 
origin. 

Mr. Belloc’s reply, or rather his retort, to the language 
argument would, therefore, seem to be this. Yes, it is quite 
true that the Anglo-Saxon raiders brought with them from 
Germany a wretched jargon which ultimately established it- 
self on British soil, but all the words and conceptions in it 
which rose above the intellectual level of the barbarian were 
originally an emprunt from Romano-Celtic civilization. The 
romanized Britons who now accepted them were after all 
only taking back their own. 

It must not be supposed that I am merely parodying Mr. 
Belloc in speaking of the language of the invaders as a 
“jargon.” He uses the word several times. For example 
he says (p. 88), “German local jargons got filled with 
Roman words. As we shall see later, the dialects called 
‘Teutonic’ or ‘German’ are inextricably tangled with a mass 
of Roman words.” But why “jargons”? If by jargon we 
are to understand a dialect whose word formations and acci- 
dence have not yet crystalized, then the popular speech at 
the same period in Gaul, Italy and Spain—the later French, 
Spanish, Portuguese, Catalan, Provencal, Ligurian, Venetian, 
etc.—was equally a jargon. If we are to understand by jar- 
gon merely a mixed vocabulary, then modern English must 
assuredly be accounted the most surprising jargon of all. 
The curious point is that supposing Wiener’s later researches 
to be as trustworthy as those which Mr. Belloc so highly 
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commends, the American professor has now also seriously 
shaken our historian’s main contention that modern Europe 
owes everything to the Romano-Celtic civilization of the 
western Empire. According to Wiener’s “Contributions to- 
wards a History of Arabico-Gothic Culture” our everyday 
speech is thickly studded with words of Arabic origin. They 
have reached us, he says, through the Visigoths who acquired 
them in the course of the eighth century from the Mohamme- 
dans then dominant in Spain. To these Semitic importations 
we are indebted, the reader will be surprised to learn, for 
such everyday words as iron, brook, acorn, roof, oath, sea, 
beam, etc., etc. Surely there is need either of great faith 
or a very strong philological digestion to swallow these re- 
markable discoveries without a protest. 

And here, if I may venture upon a little personal explana- 
tion, I should like to say that it is precisely the unqualified 
commendation in the book before us of Prof. Wiener's re- 
searches which has betrayed me into embarking upon the 
present article. Mr. Belloc is not content with endorsing 
Wiener’s conclusions, but he has committed himself to some- 
thing which reads very like a challenge. After telling us 
that the Teutonic dialects are “inextricably tangled with a 
mass of Roman words” he adds in a footnote: 


I have continually alluded, and shall continually al- 
lude, in this book to that essential point in European 
history which has been so much neglected. The German 
tongues are in half their origins debased imperial speech. 


It seemed desirable, after the cordial commendation which 
appeared in this review last month of many excellent things 
contained in Mr. Belloc’s volume, to show that Catholics were 
not necessarily identified with all his conclusions. I submit 
that the author in his quite justifiable reaction against 
the excessive Teutonism which prevailed in the last century 
has gone to the opposite extreme and nowhere more con- 
spicuously than in his championship of Wiener. I do not 
think that I am afflicted myself with any excessive Ger- 
manic proclivities—my first article, published in THE MONTH 
forty-seven years ago, was a protest (very crude, I fear, both 
in form and substance) against the Teutonism of the late 
T. Kington Oliphant—but one wants the truth to prevail and 
it is hard to persuade oneself that any sound philologist will 
agree with Mr. Belloc when he tells us, inspired by Wiener: 
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We have seen what this word “Germanic” means. It 
means a tangle of original barbaric words and degraded 
civilized Mediterranean words—Greek and Latin—mak- 
ing up the jargons of that barbarian belt on the edge of 
the Empire which had become so permeated with Roman 
things. Thus words like shield, war, say, road, rider, 
ship. book, wold or weald, and a host of others cer- 
tainly [!] all came from the Roman Empire, while words 
like king, sword, horse, were probably original barbarian 
words.! 


One wonders whether Mr. Belloc ever reads the “ Eng- 
lish Historical Review.” In the January number for 1916 
there is a trenchant criticism of Wiener’s ‘Commentary to 
the Germanic Laws,” the book specially appealed to by Mr. 
Belloc. The writer explains how, according to Wiener, a 
large number of the commonest words in English are really 
derived from late Latin official titles and terms of law. 
We learn from him that “shal/ comes from scutfarius, the 
verb say from sociare, talk from indulgere; thing from 
ducenarius; trust from extrudere; and jood from veredus 
(a post-horse).” The reviewer strongly protests against the 
extravagance of the whole method, and he concludes his 
notice with the sentence: “The get up of the volume is 
highly creditable to the Harvard University Press, we wish it 
were possible to add that its substance is a credit to Harvard 
University.”” This is not the verdict of an anonymous scribe 
who is on the look out for a chance of being cheaply face- 
tious; it is signed with the name of Dr. Henry Bradley, who 
is one of the editors of the great Oxford Dictionary and who 
stands in the very first line of our philologists. The same 
reviewer two years later commenting at length on Wiener’s 
‘Contributions towards a History of Arabico-Gothic Culture” 
declares that ‘as a whole the work is a mass of wild extrava- 
gance compared with which the writings of Mr. Ignatius 
Donnelly are models of sane and judicious reasoning. Hap- 
pily for the credit of American scholarship this book is not, 
as was the author’s former volume, published by the Har- 
vard University Press.” Not less damaging is the criticism 
of the earlier work, contributed to the “Archivio Storico 
Italiano” by one of the first authorities upon the philology 
of the Romance languages, Professor Giulio Bertoni of the 


* Belloc, “ History,” p. 165. 
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Royal University of Turin, who asserts among other things 
that “the volume contains little or nothing at all which is 
accurate, true or sane.’’! 

It should be noted that the whole edifice of Wiener’s 
wild speculations is based upon the contention that the 
Gothic translation of the Bible was not the work of Ulfilas in 
the fourth century but was made after the year 800. This 
means that the famous Codex Argenteus of Upsala must be 
assigned to the ninth century, and Wiener makes short work 
of the several palimpsest fragments of the Gothic texts pre- 
served in Italian libraries by declaring them to be later for- 
geries. No palzographers, so far as I can learn, have shown 
the least inclination to accept these pronouncements, and the 
fragment of the Gothic calendar (in Ambrosianus, s. 36, 
super) with its references to the Gothic martyrs, to Con- 
stantius the Emperor, and to the Arian bishop, Dorotheus,? 
gives proof of a subtlety on the part of the supposed eighth 
century forger which would do credit to a modern Sherlock 
Holmes. 

Space precludes fuller discussion but before concluding 
I must find room for two quotations which, temperate as 
they are in expression, seem to me to show how far Mr. 
Belloc’s theory of the permanence of Roman villa organi- 
zation and of the insignificant results, institutionally speaking, 
of the Anglo-Saxon invasion, is from winning acceptance 
with those scholars who have most profoundly studied the 
subject in recent years. Sir Paul Vinogradoff writes: 


The settlement of Saxons, Angles, Jutes and Frisians 
in Great Britain modified considerably the history of 
this country. It could not do away with all the acquire- 
ments of the Roman period, it did not lead toa wholesale 
destruction or flight of the provincial population and to 
the formation of Teutonic communities on a clean slate. 
But no more likelihood is there that the appearance on 
the scene of this powerful new factor produced only a 
modification of the upper stratum of society or the sub- 
stitution of a few Teutonic masters for a few Romanized 
masters over the heads of the British population, and that 


* “Archivio Storico Italiano" (1916), LXXIV., p.148. There is also a 
review in the “Rivista Storica Italiana” (1916), VIII., p.274—278. This is 
less severe, but shows no sign of accepting Wiener’s conclusions. 

* See Delehaye in the “ Analecta Bollandiana” (1912), xxxi., p.275—281. 
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it did not interrupt the continuity of provincial institu- 
tions, and especially of the Roman estates. There are 
many indications of a very thorough change in the habits 
and conditions of life and of a very peculiar course of 
development at this historical juncture.! 


With the general contention here advanced the late Pro- 
fessor Maitland was quite in harmony. 


Certainly [he writes] we are not in a position to deny 
that in some cases, a Roman villa having come into the 
hands of a Saxon chieftain, he treated the slaves and 
coloni that he found upon it in much the same way as 
that in which they had been theretofore treated, though 
even in such a case the change was in all probability 
momentous, since large commerce and all that large com- 
merce implies had perished. But against the hypothesis 
that this was the general case the English language and 
the names of our English villages are the unanswered 
protest. It seems incredible that the bulk of the popu- 
lation should have been of Celtic blood and yet that the 
Celtic language should not merely have disappeared, but 
have stamped few traces of itself upon the speech of the 
conquerors. This we regard as an objection which goes 
to the root of the whole matter and which throws upon 
those who would make the English nation in the main a 
nation of Celtic bondmen, the burden of strictly proving 
their thesis. The German invaders must have been nu- 
merous. The Britons were no cowards. They contested 
the soil inch by inch. The struggle was long and ardu- 
ous. What then, we must ask, became of the mass of 
the victors? Surely it is impossible that they at once 
settled down as the dependent serfs of the chieftains.? 


Professor Maitland goes on to urge a number of other 
considerations, e.g., that until Meizen’s “‘Siedelung und 
Agrarwesen der Germanen”’ has been refuted “we are com- 
pelled to say that our true villages, the nucleated villages 
with large ‘open fields,’ are not Celtic, are not Roman, but 
are very purely and typically German,” or again, that the 
doctrine of the continuance of the Roman villa and its slaves 
“will give no rational explanation of the state of things 


* Vinogradoff, “‘ The Growth of the Manor,” 2nd Ed., 1911, p. 117. 
* F. W. Maitland, ‘‘ Domesday Book and Beyond” (1907), p. 222. 
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that is revealed to us by the Domesday survey of the northern 
and eastern counties and it will give no rational explanation 
of seignorial justice. . . . We seem bound to suppose that 
at one time there was a large class of peasant proprietors, 
that is of freemen who tilled the soil that they owned.’’! 

French critics like M. Petit Dutaillis? and M. Bémont 
might easily be quoted in the same sense. Under the cir- 
cumstances it seems a pity that Mr. Belloc, while treating 
the first six centuries of English history with quite unusual 
amplitude should give no indication that anything worthy 
of attention has been written on the subject in the past forty 
years—always, of course, excepting the very startling dis- 
coveries of the learned Professor Wiener. To take the 
purely utilitarian point of view, those who may wish to read 
this Catholic history for educational purposes, and there will 
assuredly be many such, will hardly be grateful to the bril- 
liant author for his reticence regarding the trend of recent 
historical opinion. 


HERBERT THURSTON, 


« Ibid. p.223. 

? Petit Dutaillis, ‘‘ Studies Supplementary to Stubb’s Constitutional History,” 
I., p.9. He says for example: “‘Mr.Seebohm is the sport of a veritable his- 
torical mirage when he sees the whole of England in the eleventh century 
covered with manors like those of the thirteenth and cultivated by serfs"; and 
again, ‘the thesis of a Roman England entirely divided into great estates is an 
absurd improbability.” But these, so far as I can see, are precisely the views 
with which Mr. Belloc identifies himself. I take the opportunity of this final 
note to add a reference to Mr. W. H. Stevenson's article on “ The Beginnings of 
Wessex” in the “English Historical Review" (Jan. 1899, pp. 32—46). In 
this he replies conclusively to certain theories of Sir Henry Howorth (on Welsh 
names, the Saxon shore, etc.) analogous to those maintained by Mr. Belloc. 








HENRY BORDEAUX 


i HE yellow-backed French novel has a bad repu- 
tation in this country, and it is not entirely unde- 
served. It is some years since Dr. Jowett declared 
that Dante was deceived about the inscription over the gate 
of Hell, which, according to his version, runs: “Ici on lit 
les romans frangais.”” Yet the condemnation ought not to 
be indiscriminate and every year sees a considerable output 
of novels in brilliant yellow covers which would be entirely 
out of keeping with all that one has been taught about the 
infernal regions. By a curious coincidence, which no doubt 
some transatlantic professor of the most recent “mystical” 
cultus could explain, the best of contemporary and recently 
deceased novelists seem to be disproportionately represented 
under the B’s in the alphabet. There are Paul Bourget, 
prince of analytical psychologists, René Bazin, the chronicler 
of the healthy life of the countryside and of the heroism of 
missionary priests, René Boylesve, master of a perfect prose, 
capable (pace “La Lecon d’Amour dans un Parc”) of being 
ever so delicately indelicate, but never gross. Until yes- 
terday we had Maurice Barrés, tainted with the relativism of 
the age and not entirely free from sensuality, but belonging 
emphatically rather to the higher than to the nether regions. 
To complete the Beta group we have Henry Bordeaux, the 
subject of this short sketch. 

Since we do not aim at biography, the essential details of 
his life may be given in a few lines. Henry Bordeaux was 
born in 1870 and, as the student of his work will have no 
difficulty in guessing, his birthplace is in Savoy. A literary 
critic—we have no pretensions in that direction—might say 
much about the brilliance of the descriptive passage in which 
Henry Bordeaux has painted the glories of his mountainous 
home. The reader of his books will deduce that their author 
has some familiarity with the forms of law, and he will be 
correct, for M. Bordeaux was a lawyer before he was a 
novelist. His first novel was ‘“‘Le Pays Natal,” published 
in 1900. Since then he has published well over twenty 
novels, a dozen volumes of travel and criticism, as well as 
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articles and books dealing with the world-war, among which 
may be mentioned particularly his book on Guynemer, the 
heroic young French airman on whom he recently lectured 
in London at the Institut Francais. 

What are the master-ideas of this very considerable out- 
put? When M. Henry de Regnier welcomed Bordeaux among 
the immortals in the Académie Frangaise in 1920, he de- 
clared: “Vous étes un romancier moraliste."’ It was per- 
haps a doubtful compliment, judged from the standpoint of 
many on both sides of the Channel. One can imagine the 
comment of Théophile Gautier—the Gautier of the preface 
to ‘‘Mademoiselle de Maupin.” And indeed this interpre- 
tation of M. Bordeaux’s work has not always been made in 
the friendly spirit in which M. de Regnier undoubtedly in- 
tended it. Dedicating his latest work—a delicately ironical 
collection of sketches—to Madame Gérard d’Houville, M. 
Bordeaux observes that his readers may be surprised at his 
irony, having, on the faith of certain dark commentaries, 
imagined him with a long beard and a solemn mien. M. 
Bordeaux is a moralist, but he is not goody-goody. Running 
through all his work, there are certain convictions, essentially 
Catholic, which strike at the root of the most characteristic 
heresies of our time. Foremost among these convictions 
we should place his feeling that the true dignity of man is 
not in his own individual destiny, but in his servitude—M. 
Bordeaux does not shirk the word—to something bigger and 
older than himself. Against the cult of “self-expression,” 
preached directly and by implication in all that is most 
typical in modern literature, he puts the conception of the 
family as the real social unit. It is, at root, the same con- 
ception that one finds in a more mystical, but, we think, 
less satisfying, form in Maurice Barrés. If, as we contend, 
the idea is essentially Catholic, it would be still ungenerous 
to deny that much of its persistence in the better part of 
modern French thought and literature is the work of Auguste 
Comte. It is a teaching of discipline, of measure, of self- 
conquest. 

If the Christian family, the product of disciplined love, 
represents the ideal that Henry Bordeaux presents to us, it 
is not difficult to see where we must look for the villain of 
the drama. It is in passion—the very force upon which the 
family and the community rest,—undisciplined, released from 
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that control which alone can make it fruitful and a construc- 
tive instead of a destroying force. So expressed, the task 
he has set himself may seem simple enough, but on a nearer 
view the difficulties are seen to be enormous. We should 
hesitate to say that M. Bordeaux himself has always entirely 
surmounted them, that there have not been times when he 
has made the fatal fall from a moralist writer to a moralizing 
one. It is difficult to escape allowing the devil to have the 
best tunes. An untroubled conjugal affection, a Christian 
family uninvaded by the waves of passion—these are the 
foundation of society and they must surely be commoner than 
sophisticated people will allow. It would be hypocrisy to 
suggest, however, that they are the most suitable theme for 
dramatic treatment. Passion must spin the plot. The king- 
dom must be threatened and the threat must be a real one, 
one in which it isimpossible todoubt the outcome. Those who 
are familiar with the late Antonin Eymieu’s admirable 
treatises on practical psychology, “Le Gouvernement de soi- 
méme,” will remember how clearly he deals with the capital 
difficulty of this class of writing. In the long run ideas are 
more potent than images. Which, asks M. Eymieu, for good 
or ill, are the more influential, books of doctrine or of 
imagination? “En soi,” he answers, “ce sont les premiers. 
J. J. Rousseau, par exemple, E. Kant, C. Darwin, A. Comte, 
K. Marx, ont pesé sur leur siécle d’une influence 4 laquelle 
nul romancier ne saurait prétendre.”” But, if we consider 
the immediate effect it is different. That effect, it is argued, 
will be powerful in proportion as the image is a definite one, 
as it is rich, and as it is complex, or linked, in accordance 
with psychological laws, with other images powerful in our 
lives. To the extent that the author is a good artist, his 
treatment of the struggle of vice with virtue will be danger- 
ous to young and impressionable readers. 


Il ne suffit pas [says M. Eymieu] pour remedier au 
péril, que le romancier prenne le soin de brfiler de temps 
a autre, en l’honneur de la vertu, l’encens pale de quel- 
ques syllogismes. La fumée de I’encens s’évapore pen- 
dant qu’on tourne la page et les images troublantes 
restent accompagnant le héros dans les détails et la com- 
plexité de sa vie: il en résulte une idée incarnée, riche 
et complexe, qui fait aisément contrepoids 4 tous les 
syllogismes et pése encore lourd sur les ailes de l’Ame. 
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If M. Bordeaux had given us nothing but “the pale in- 
cense of certain syllogisms”’ to setagainst the picture he draws 
of disruptive passion, no stock of good intentions would save 
his work from being immoral in its effects. But what he 
gives us is an emotional sense of the beauty of holiness as 
more compelling than that of its enemy. He communicates 
to us something of his enthusiasm for virtue as a positive 
thing. Moreover he is able to make us feel that virtue 
is not only what men need, but what, in their hearts, they 
desire. 

Not only is it consciously on the moral plane that man 
seeks virtue. The natural man finds in conjugal love, in 
the family and the regular home something for which he 
recognizes that hectic and irregular passion is no substitute. 
Many both in France and Great Britain might ponder with 
profit the passage in “La Neige Sur Les Pas,” in which 
Henry Bordeaux describes the young man with his “secret 
désir d’un foyer calme.” He looks round at the modern 
young women, who seem to have set themselves to attract ina 
manner and by methods entirely opposed to that secret de- 
sire. ‘Comment confier l’ordre et la paix de sa maison 
a l’une ou I’autre de ces jeunes filles dont les yeux n’ont point 
de nouveauté et dont les allures rivalisent de hardiesse avec 
celles des femmes les plus libres?” M. Bordeaux recog- 
nizes that appearances are deceptive. He knows that ‘the 
modern girl’’ may not be so modern after all, but our poses 
are not the less significant for being poses. 


Sans doute [he concedes] il arrive que leur ingenuité 
persiste sous ces apparences qu’elle contribue méme a 
rendre plus audacieuses, et il ne serait pas équitable de 
les juger sans les mieux connditre. Mais, en n’‘offrant 
plus au regard et a la conversation que la sorte d’attraits 
qu’on gofite dans toute liaison amoureuse, elles ont sup- 
primé la différence qui séparait instinctivement de tous 
les autres le sentiment conjugal. 


On the title page of “La Chartreuse du Reposoir,” M. 
Bordeaux has inscribed a passage from Pascal: “Ceux qui 
croient que le bien de l"homme est en la chair, et le mal en ce 
qui le détourne du plaisir des sens, qu’ils s’en soflent et qu’ils 
y meurent.” Much of the teaching of his novels is in that 
quotation. 
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We should not argue that “La Chartreuse” is the best 
of M. Bordeaux’s novels, but it is an excellent one in which 
to study one or two important aspects of his work. Nowhere 
better than in this book and in “Les Yeux qui s’ouvrent” has 
he depicted for us the course of an irregular passion working 
its ruin on a man who knows the truth and cannot realize it in 
action. M. Bordeaux clearly sees the difference in power 
between a live passion and “the pale incense of certain 
syllogisms.”" The hero of “Les Yeux qui s’ouvrent” is a 
sociologist, insistent upon the all-importance of respect for 
order and tradition and the cruciality of indissoluble mono- 
gamic marriage. Yet he breaks up his own home. His 
conduct is not extenuated but neither does the author blind 
himself to the fact that if the sin was the husband's there 
was a grave psychological error on the part of the wife. 
We had occasion, in writing recently of Anatole France in 
THE MONTH, to speak of a certain non-Christian charity 
in his work, a benevolent outlook on the frailties of humanity. 
It is not unattractive; at times it almost deludes us into mis- 
taking it for something nobler than it is. But it lacks what 
we may call a moral vitamin. In Henry Bordeaux we havea 
truer and deeper charity, which does not forget that “sin, 
when it is completed, bringeth forth death.” We are on 
dangerous ground here and it is hard to devise any state- 
ment of the case which cannot easily be distorted into a 
palliation of hypocrisy. A passage from “La Chartreuse” 
is worth quoting in full: — 


J’admire ces hommes qui, attachés de toute leur foi ou 
de toute leur raison a une régle morale impérieuse et 
rigoureuse, ont la vertu de mettre d’accord leur exis- 
tence et leur religion et peuvent servir de vivants ex- 
emples. Je les admire, mais je n’admets point que la 
faiblesse de la chair entraine fatalement celle du cer- 
veau. I] n’y a pas d’hypocrisie 4 agir moins bien qu’on 
ne pense, mais seulement une contradiction inhérente a 
la nature humaine. 


There are few of us who have not in some degree or other 
had to avail ourselves at times of this line of defence. If 
we abuse it the fault and the punishment will be ours. 

In “Les Roquevillard”’ we have not only this same theme 
—the disruptive power of uncontrolled passion—but a very 
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interesting, and perhaps exaggerated, application to human 
affairs of the theological doctrine of a Treasury of Merit. 
The family—in which, be it remembered, the actually living 
are a small part compared with the great host of the dead 
and the yet-to-be-born—is treated as having the power by 
its accumulated merit to atone for the sin of the single mem- 
ber. The son of the house, misled by a fatal passion, has 
incurred a charge of dishonesty. He is defended by his 
father, a barrister. What is the line of the defence? Pre- 
cisely this plea of the secular virtue of the family. Ob- 
viously no British Court of Law could accept such a pleading 
except as an appeal in mitigation of punishment after the 
question of fact has been determined. It provides M. 
Bordeaux, however, with the opportunity for a moving ex- 
position of an inspiring philosophy. 

One other central doctrine of Henry Bordeaux must be 
mentioned—his profound belief in life. We believe it is 
not wholly fanciful to find here an echo of Friedrich 
Nietzsche. Dr. Oscar Levy has recently asked us to find in. 
the author of “Also Sprach Zarathustra” a “developed 
Christian.” Such a plea can only be admitted with many 
qualifications, but we are disposed to admit that a great deal 
in Nietzsche is capable of harmonization with Christianity 
and that as a protest against the poison of pessimism and 
“no saying to life” his philosophy has its value. In “La 
Neige Sur Les Pas’’ M. Bordeaux tells us the story of a hus- 
band whose wife has left him for a time and meets with 
disaster mountaineering with her lover. The man dies. 
Husband and wife come together and for a moment recon- 
ciliation seems likely. But always between the husband and 
wife comes the vision of the guilty couple on the mountain. 
“Quand on est arrivé a leur aide, lui était mort et elle 
était couché sur le cadavre. Ils ne faisaient qu'un: Entendez 
vous. /ls ne jfaisaient gu’un; je les vois toujours ainsi.” 
The dead man challenges always with the living the posses- 
sion of the woman. With an art which cannot be expressed 
in this mere summary, M. Bordeaux conveys to us his con- 
viction that in such a struggle, it is life that must triumph. 
“Let the dead bury their dead” is, in effect, his message. 
The first half of the book is called “The Triumph of Love,” 
but the second is ‘“ The Triumph of Life.”” We are permitted 
to overhear a discussion in which Helen of Troy is contrasted 
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with the tragic lovers, Tristan and Iseult. “Or Héléne, de 
toutes les héroines d’amour, est peut-étre la seule vraie, parce 
que Héléne est la Survivante.” At the end we leave hus- 
band and wife meditating: “I1 y a la vie.” 


La vie [meditates the author] sans cesse agissante, dure 
et volontaire comme une troupe en marche, et qui du 
passé méme se sert comme de matériaux pour reconstruire, 
la vie avec son besoin d’ordre et son éloignment naturel 
pour tout ce qui bouleverse cet ordie, ses possibilités 
de grandeur et de perfection, son éternelle poursuite de 
la paix a travers la guerre, son désir insatisfait, son fond 
de solitude et d’amertume, la vie qui conduit 4 Dieu ou 
au néant, la vie plus forte que l’amour qu'elle contient. 


That was a few years before the war which was to raise in 
so acute a form the problems of life and death. Since then 
M. Bordeaux has given us “La Résurrection de la Chair.” 
Everywhere he has the same tonic message. We can think 
of no contemporary novelist better worth the study of those 
who share his fundamental ideas. 


REGINALD J. DINGLE. 
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IS ‘“* ANGLO-CATHOLICISM ” NEAR 
THE CHURCH? 


N a letter written by the late Mr. Wilfrid Ward! to Lord 
| on November 17th, 1894, occurs this passage: 


It is curious how history repeats itself. I am trying 
todo now what Cardinal Wiseman had to do in 1839-45, 
to get English Catholics to realize that there is a Catholic 
history in the Established Church. 


With all due respect to the illustrious and honoured writer 
one may make bold to prefer in these matters the judgment 
of Cardinal Vaughan, which he admitted to differ widely 
from his own. Indeed I will even venture to call the pas- 
sage a disastrous mistake. Surely it is patent that there cou/d 
not be a Catholic movement in an anti-Catholic body. A 
movement /owards Catholicism, a Catholicizing movement, 
if you like to call it so, is indeed possible enough, albeit it is 
very questionable whether the High Anglican movement has 
really been of this character. But to call such a movement 
“Catholic” is to adopt the false and arbitrary meaning fois- 
ted upon the word by the dreamers of “ continuity” and “ re- 
union”’; it is to sanction the lawless perversion of the most 
definite terms. Once more it is evident that those who are 
strongly influenced by the sympathetic view of Anglican de- 
velopments need to keep a sharp watch lest their sympathies 
betray their better judgment and land them in a false 
position. 

In the same article the distinguished essayist says that 
the movement cannot be of Satan’s prompting, since the devil 
would have over-reached himself if he brought a great num- 
ber of Anglicans to the gates of Rome (even though they 
themselves came no further). To me, I confess this seems 
utterly and deplorably erroneous. In the first place I think 
it has been shown that High Anglicans who do not enter the 
Church are ot “at the gates of Rome” at all, but just as 
far away as, say pious Presbyterians, or Wesleyans or Luther- 
ans in good faith. The whole underlying hypothesis of Mr. 

* Published in his article on “Leo XIII. and Anglican Orders” in the Dublin 


Review of July, 1912, p.107. I will hazard the assertion that Cardinal Wiseman 
would have been amazed and very indignant at this description of his attitude. 
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Ward’s essay and other writings of the same tenor seems to 
me, I make bold to say, sheer illusion. What theological 
authority is there for the assumption that a heretic who only 
denies one or two articles of the Faith is therefore nearer 
the Church than he who only denies three or four? Heresy 
is heresy, and their “nearness to the Church,” if one can use 
such language at all, should surely be gauged by their faith- 
fulness to the light they have rather than by the number of 
doctrines regarding which they are ignorant or insubmissive. 
A High Anglican might accept every Catholic doctrine, papal 
supremacy included, on private judgment and yet remain 
very much further from the Church than a pious but ig- 
norant Salvationist or Congregationalist. Indeed the more 
anyone knows of Catholic doctrine, the more fearful is his 
responsibility for remaining outside the Church of God. 
Anglicanism may indeed be far more respectable, but that is 
worse than irrelevant. What is the hope of salvation for 
virtuous heretics if not their belonging to the soul of the 
Church? Surely, then, old-fashioned, pious Low Church 
people. who were dona fide ignorant of Catholic doctrine, 
were far more likely to be thus privileged than those who, 
claiming to know all Catholic doctrines, reject one, involv- 
ing obedience, which does not commend itself to their taste! 
Is not to pick and choose, instead of humbly accepting and 
obeying, the very essence and definition of heresy? 

Seeing, then, that historical research, among other causes, 
had given a death-wound to the old-fashioned Protestantism, 
what could better suit the policy of our Arch-Enemy than to 
dupe as many as possible with a fraudulent imitation of 
Catholicism outside the Church, lacking the cross of obe- 
dience? The hectic excitement of the schoolboy adventuring 
out of bounds has little in common with the zeal of the saint, 
and it may well be feared that too much of “ Anglo-Catholic” 
enthusiasm is of the former very atural kind. To remove 
the Stations of the Cross while the Protestant Bishop is in 
visitation and replace them the moment he has left the parish, 
to smuggle the Canon from the missal, Sarum or Roman, into 
the Anglican Prayer Book Service, to have one service for 
the Low Church section of the congregation, and another 
for the High, to inveigle Catholic strangers, or bad or fal- 
len Catholics, into attendance, these are tokens not of saintly 
zeal, but of reckless and lawless pride, self-will, and party 
spirit. To exhaust ingenuity in concocting fairy tales and 
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palming them off for “history” is as flagrant an offence 
in the scribes of “continuity”’ as any committed by the Pro- 
testant myth-makers that range from Foxe to Froude. Surely 
the plain common sense view of all this was expressed by the 
late Father Richard F. Clarke, S.J. 


A man who holds all the Catholic doctrines enumerated 
above, and who is in sympathy with Catholic Ritual and 
Catholic practices, is, if he does not also submit to the 
Supreme Authority of the Holy See, not a whit less of a 
Protestant than one whose beliefs are in accordance with 
those of Dr. Ryle and the Evangelical school. The dif- 
ference between a Catholic and a Protestant does not 
consist in the fact that the one holds certain doctrines 
which the other does not, but in the fact that the one sub- 
mits with unquestioning obedience and internal assent to 
the teaching of the Vicar of Christ, the other does nat. 

It is this all-important fact which the Anglican Re- 
vival in its present phase tends to obscure and so 
hinders the conversion of England to the Catholic 
Church. 


That the terminus ad quem is not submission to Rome we 
have ample testimony. The Ziving Church (Milwaukee) of 
September 27th, 1924, quoted long tirades of Dr. Ewer’s 
in 1883, of which the following is all-sufficient. ‘A reunign 
of Christendom with the hundred and seventy millions of 
Roman Catholics left out would be no reunion at all, and yet, 
if one understands the feelings of Catholics at all, it isa fact 
that never would they be willing to see the Anglican Church 
yield to Rome.” The editorial comment is delightfully an- 
tinomian. ‘But these present-day Catholics are no more 
pro-Roman than were Ewer and either his associates or his 
Protestant adversaries.” C'est bien évident, since 


they no more consider themselves bound by the posi- 
tion of Cranmer or Queen Elizabeth or Archbishop 
Parker or the Charleses, or Laud, or any other English- 
man,—‘‘ foreigner,” many of them would say—of those 
days, than by what Thomas Aquinas or Gregory VII. 
thought. They recognize no authority on the part of 
kings, queens, jacks, or parliaments to settle their reli- 
gion for them and pledge them to eternal obedience. 


* Quoted in Universe, 17th April, 1925. 
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They think for themselves, and they respect the decisions 
of the Church. They treat of the issues of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries as of only antiquarian interest. 


Exactly so. They will obey nobody and nothing but what 
is in reality self-conceit and self-will. To put it bluntly 
they resemble Catholics as Anti-Christ resembles Christ, by 
parody. “They are as willing to follow the leadership of 
Cardinal Pole, as of Archbishop Parker, i/ Pole can be shown 
to be right; and they mean to be open-minded.” Could 
private judgment go further? To crown all, we are gravely 
informed that “our chief objection to Rome to-day is its 
exaggerated ego.” 

The Living Church proceeds (September 27th, 1924) to 
inform us that 


the Anglo-Eastern position with respect to the Papacy is 
the hope, and the only hope, for a future reunited Chris- 
tendom, If it be said that Rome never will abandon her 
position, the reply is that Anglicans should be equally 
tenacious of theirs, and the Holy Spirit will ultimately 
judge between them, and in His own good time, lead the 
Church into the full truth. 


To comment upon such a passage would be to spoil it. In 
the same number the Rev. Charles Mercer Hall, M.A., Rector 
@ St. Mary’s Church, Ashville, N.C., quotes with gusto the 
“message” of “the sainted Bishop, King of Lincoln,” that 
it “is the special function of the Anglican Communion to 
preserve the exact truth,” and adds that it “still has energiz- 
ing force”; a fact which we might not otherwise have rea- 
lized, seeing that we had just been told that “Catholics” 
think for themselves and snap their fingers at history, pre- 
cedent, and founders, while “they respect the decisions of 
the Church,” a “respect’’ shown by airy indifference to the 
“thoughts” of “Thomas Aquinas” and Gregory VII. The 
Rev. Charles Mercer Hall declares sententiously that “two 
and two make four. Facts are facts. As Priests of the 
Church we are committed to a denial of the Vatican decrees 


* In this, the latest ‘‘ Anglo-Catholics"’ exactly echo the foundress of their 
Church. Edwin Sandys, writing to Henry Bullinger on December 20, 1558, 
tells us that Queen Mary sent a message shortly before her death to Elizabeth, 
requiring of her three promises, to whom Elizabeth replied: ‘As to religion, 
I promise this much, that I will not change it, provided only it can be proved by 
the Word of God, which shall be the only foundation and rule of my religion.” 
(Italics mine.) ‘Zurich Letters,” tst series, No. ii. 
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of 1870. Our terminus ad quem is the realization of our own 
full Catholicity, but not through submission to Rome."’ This 
is refreshingly candid, and clean contrary to the imagina- 
tions of “ Re-Unionists."” Our author proceeds to quote an 
exceedingly offensive but illuminating Church Club lecture of 
the Anglican Bishop McLaren delivered in 1892; 
the ‘“‘Romanizer” has persistently refused to Romanize, 
and has as pertinaciously continued to assert, defend, 
and propagate the Catholic Faith and Life—in one word, 
to Catholicize. The movement has been a bitter dis- 
appointment to the Roman Church, exultant as she was 
50 years ago, with expectations of an immense defection. 
That dream has faded into airy nothingness. . . . in- 
deed, it is a question whether our gains from, have not 
been greater than our losses to, Rome. And thus the 
“Romanizers” have defeated Rome. 


Mention Rome and the kinship of “ Anglo-Catholic” with 
Kensitite stands revealed. Surely it should be clear by this 
time that the hopes of some Catholics and the fears of most: 
Puritans occasioned by High Church movements past and 
present have been alike vain and misleading. Who more 
“‘ Anglo-Catholic”’ than the late Dr. Weston, Anglican Bishop 
of Zanzibar and what could be more violently Protestant 
than his declaration that “No man can enter the Roman 
Church and accept development of the Papacy unless he 
perjure himself in fact if not in intention at the time of his 
reception?’’ (quoted in ‘Catholic Gazette,” March, 1923, 
p. 71). 

The pseudo-charity of flattery and encouragement is ill 
bestowed upon the workings of the spirit of lawlessness. 
‘“‘Broad-mindedness” is a too convenient plea for weak- 
kneed disloyal connivance, when plain speaking were the only 
true charity. 


I can see no reason for doubting the sincerity of his 
(Laud’s) ardent professions of Protestantism in his speech 
on the scaffold. From the earliest times of the Anglican 
Church Establishment to this very moment, High Church- 
men have been accused of being in league with Rome, 
of furthering the interests of Rome, of being Romanists 
at heart, and, for the most part, very unjustly. People 
of every school of thought except their own, and most 
of all Catholics, see how illogical is their position; but 
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they are blind to it themselves... They believe them- 
selves to be in the Catholic Church; they acknowledge 
“Roman” Catholics to be a branch of the Church, or a 
sister Church or a local Church; but only as a rotten 
branch, as a fallen sister, or as a “local’’ establishment 
which has no business away from home. Catholics would 
be as eager as they are themselves to clear Anglicans of 
“Romanism.”’ A good Puritan, who had an intense per- 
sonal love of his “Saviour’—a form of piety which has 
much in common with the Catholic devotion to the 
Sacred Heart—may have been quite as “near to Rome” 
as Archbishop Laud, or even very much nearer, for that 
matter; just as, to-day, an Evangelical clergyman, 
preaching true contrition, may be really, but unknowingly 
—how angry he would be if he did know—united to the 
“soul” of the Roman Catholic Church, while a Ritualist, 
with a Roman chasuble on his back and a golden thurible 
full of the very choicest incense in his hand, may be ex- 
ceedingly foreign to it. But this neither of the great 
parties in the Anglican Church ever recognizes or 
realizes.? 


That “there is a Catholic history in the Established 
Church” may be denied without any hesitation on histori- 
cal aS well as theological grounds. There have been sun- 
dry movements of individuals and groups in favour of assent- — 
ing to some Catholic doctrines which the “ Reformers” re- 
jected (not without abundant blasphemy), but such move- 
ments, even if Catholic in direction (which is very ques- 
tionable) were not Catholic movements. There have been 
vague velleities of a “reunion” which is a contradiction in 
terms, since the Anglican Church mever was one with Rome, 
but serious steps only on the part of individuals who actually 
submitted to the Holy See and thereby ceased to be Angli- 
cans at all. 

Just over a year after Mr. Ward’s Dublin Review Article, 
there appeared ‘“‘an Anglican’s impressions of the Catholic 
revival” by Laurence W. Hodson in Pax (Michaelmas, 1913, 


* We must hope that the explanation given by Mgr. Moyes is the true one. 
“The insincerity is not in the Archbishop [Benson], but inherently and im- 
personally in the Anglican system, which harbours yes and no under the same 
formularies. This insincerity of system in the shape of inconsistency is being 
perpetually projected into the acts and facts of Anglicanism.” “Aspects of 
Anglicanism " (1906), p. 52. . 

* Longueville, “‘ Life of Abp. Laud,” xlii., pp. 477—478. 
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p. 16), from which I take the following: ‘The two great 
influences in this anti-Roman element have been Cowley and 
the Church Times, and so great has been their influence 
that it may almost be said that they have captured the re- 
vival. At any rate they have controlled its policy, so far as 
it has one, to such an extent that the pro-Roman element is 
almost inarticulate.” 

No one familiar with Anglican mentality and not misled 
by his sympathies can doubt that the real purpose of “con- 
versations’’ abroad is to thwart conversions at home. In 
this connection, speaking to the English pilgrims at St. 
Paul’s Without the Walls, at Rome, on May 17th, 1925, Car- 
dinal Gasquet said: 


Unfortunately we have amongst us Catholics—not per- 
haps many, but some—who out of a false sense of kind- 
ness profess to believe this modern claim of Anglicans. 
They profess to believe with them that the Reformation 
made no essential change in Catholic Eucharistic doc- 
trine and practice. I confess that it passes my compre- 
hension how anyone, Catholic or Protestant, can possibly 
read the history of those times and not come to the con- 
clusion that the Reformers did in fact what their writ- 
ing showed they intended to do. 


Such an attitude, besides being materially heretical, is in- 
tensely disloyal to the Holy See. Finding that he had been 
deceived in the Anglicans, Leo XIII. wrote, concerning the 
activities of the Catholics who had helped to deceive him, 
to Cardinal Richard, Archbishop of Paris, on November 5th, 
1896: 

In like manner, whereas certain Englishmen who dis- 
sent from the Catholic religion appeared to be inquir- 
ing of Us in the spirit of sincerity what was the truth 
about their ordinations, but received that truth when We 
had declared it to them before God in a very different 
spirit, it clearly follows that the Catholics of whom We 
have spoken and in particular any religious, should know 
what their duty is. For it is no longer right or fitting 
for them to join in or assist in any way the plans of such 
people, for by so doing they might cause no small hin- 
drance to the desired spread of religion.? 

* Universe, 22nd May, 1925. 

* Quoted in the Universe, 8th February, 1924. 
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Again, the mischievous sentimentalism of our time imagines 
that to call heresy heresy, to insist that it is evil, or even to 
suggest that it is perilous, is want of charity, or “rank bit- 
terness.”” It is not polite or “broadminded”’ to point out 
to one’s fellow-pilgrims the proximity of a precipice! and 
yet it is true that 

the Church teaches that there is only one way of salva- 
tion of which we have any knowledge from revelation, 
and that any one who neglects it will certainly be 
damned; but we are told nothing of any other way of 
being saved which may conceivably exist for those whose 
neglect is not wilful. Justification by faith is part of 
Catholic doctrine; justification by “good faith”’ is not. 
If it were, it would be hard to see why the Gospel should 
be preached to the heathen, or why the Church should 
always and often at great cost, have refused to be classed 
as merely one among the “Churches,” or the religious 
bodies of the world. The practical conclusion is ob- 
viously that we should carefully forbear to dogmatize 
on a subject of which we know nothing for certain, but 
should be content to accept the teaching of our Lord 
and the Church as the only safe guide in life. We do 
not think that non-Catholics would be at all benefited 
by being told that all they need to do to be saved is to 
believe that they are right, and try to behave themselves 
decently ; at any rate, such an assurance would, from a 
Catholic point of view, be entirely untrue.* 


Those Catholics who mistakenly encourage advanced An- 
glicanism go utterly astray at another point. They persis- 
tently forget or shut their eyes to the fact that Anglicans use 
the term “Catholic” in a Pickwickian sense or variety of 
senses of their own. It will surprise many who have lent 
too ready an ear to Anglican representations to learn that 
“Anglo-Catholics” differ profoundly about Transubstantia- 
tion. 

The recent “call to action’’ seems to have called forth 
a belated disclaimer from the Church Times on which a 
writer in Zhe Tablet thus comments : — 

It of course acknowledges the efforts made by the 
Anglo-Catholics to revive the observance of Corpus 
Christi as a festival in honour of the Eucharist, but it 


* Catholic Gazette, November, 1924, p. 304. 
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denies that this commits them to the doctrine of Tran- 
substantiation. In proof of this it points out that the 
mover of the resolution in the Church Assembly was Dr. 
Darwell Stone, who disavowed its implication of Tran- 
substantiation, and had stated that he himself person- 
ally disbelieved in the doctrine.’ 


Very often it is used by Anglicans to describe that ‘“‘glorious 
comprehensiveness”’* which is the exact opposite of Truth’s 
majestic and exclusive unity. Reviewing “The Creed,” by 
E. E. Bryant (Longmans, 1924), the Zablet of December 
13th, 1924, says:— 

Mr. Bryant declares that the Church is called Catholic 
or Universal as finding room “for all sides” of Truth! 
Again, after rightly pointing out that St. Paul describes 
the Christian Church by a picture of an actual human 
body, later this author states that “we cannot be disloyal 
to our Branch of the Church!” Is an amputated arm or 
leg a part of the living body? Mr. Bryant draws a 
comparison between various Christian denominations and 
different public schools, arguing that all have their good 
points. He asserts that Christ laid down no rules to tell 
us how His Church should be organized. He speaks of 
the Church as though it were our business to improve it, 
and apparently does not realize that Christ made the 
Church to improve us. Hence he speaks of us “ making 
our Branch of the Church as effective as possible,” and 
complains that “we have not on earth as yet made a 
reality of the Catholic Church.” 


A more striking and weightier example is furnished by 
The Guardian of June 27th, 1924: “ We must maintain the 
old traditional Anglican appeal to a non-Roman Catholicism, 
which amounts to a kind of modernized Eastern Orthodoxy 
located in the West. This is the only Catholicism which 
offers any real hope of appealing to the wider forms of 


* Tablet, May 16th, 1925, p. 648. 

? The Rev. Oswald A. Moore writes in The Times of t May 8th, 1925: “It is 
a pity that more Christians will not recognise the fact that there have always 
been both those who value and those who dislike religious ceremonial and 
mystical teaching. If modern Protestants claim to have on their side the majority 
of the prophets of the northern kingdom, St. James of Jerusalem and St. Paul, 
then modern Catholics can claim the advocates of correct Temple worship, 
St.John the Divine and the author ot the Epistle to [sic] Helrews. There 
will always be the Catholic mind and the Protestant mind, and each should be 
tolerant of the other. Intolerance only of evil can be justified. Neither the 
religion of St. Francis of Assisi nor that of Richard Baxter can have been wholly 
wrong.’ (Italics mine.) 
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thought now developing on the erstwhile Protestant side.” 
I am not sure whether I have quite seized the meaning 
of that passage, always supposing that it has a meaning, 
but I gather that our troubles are about to be healed by a 
judicious mixture of Greek aorists and Greek Kalends. 

Here is a recent example which should give pause to those 
who are so easily impressed by the alleged “Catholic” 
tendencies of advanced Anglicans. In the Dedicatory Letter 
of his fascinating and otherwise excellent book, “The In- 
quisition,” Mr. Hoffman Nicholson declares: ‘I am by birth 
an Episcopalian, as we call Anglicans in America, and by 
choice a member of the so-called Anglo-Catholic party in 
that communion” (p. iv.). 

Membership of a party which he himself chooses in an 
ecclesiastical body determined by accident of birth—such is 
the notion of Catholicism which the distinguished writer 
shares with his fellow “‘ Anglo-Catholics."’ He proceeds in- 
cidentally to inform us that there are three communions that 
are Catholic, #.e., three separated, antagonistic, universal 
churches ! . 

The Roman Catholics, the most numerous of the three 
Catholic communions, had not even the power which its 
members (? numbers) might otherwise have given it, be- 
cause its Italian and Slavic members counted for little 
in the politics of the country as a whole. (/did. 23.) 


His theory of devotion to our Blessed Lady is somewhat 
startling. Mr. Kensit might read it without much anxiety! 


Along with the new lay movement went the new cult of 
the Virgin. This new religious feeling came as abruptly 
as the corresponding change in lay society. Whereas 
Roland had prayed to God the Father, now everyone, 
even the knight in battle and the austere religious re- 
former like St. Bernard, preferred to pray to the Mother 
of God. What they saw in her, those brought up in the 
Protestant tradition can scarcely feel. She stood for 
the illogical, affectionate side of religion. She loved 
all sorts of flattery and attention and everyone loved her 
and paid her the court she loved. She loved beautiful 
and pretty things, too, and womanlike, all the decora- 
tive side of life so that her cult played great part in 
the cathedral building. In poems and tales of her it is 
possible to feel, at least faintly, the tremendous outpour- 
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ing of devotion she inspired. It was the twelfth cen- 
tury that placed her among the gods of our West Euro- 
pean stock. (/did. i. 15—16.) 


If this be “ Anglo-Catholicism,” the old avowed Protestant- 
ism was surely preferable, which ignored but did ~o¢ patron- 
ize the all-holy Mother of God. One is tempted to add: 
“This may be modern modesty, but I never saw anything 
look so like old-fashioned impudence.”’ 

Mention the Church of England and the historian in Mr. 
Nicholson immediately makes way for the partisan and 
visionary. ‘Modern industrialism had its birth in England 
—a country Protestant in manners and morals where the es- 
sentially Catholic characters of the national Church itself has 
been so much ignored and misunderstood.” (/did. 225.) 

This is a familiar tag indispensable for the maintenance 
of a theory utterly unknown to the founders of Anglicanism. 
Jewel, whom Dr. Frere admits to have been the spokesman 
of his generation in Anglican theology, says of the Holy 
Sacrifice of the Mass, ‘‘He who drinks of it ismad. Depart 
from it, all who value a sound mind; he who drinks of it is 
mad.”"! Pilkington is scarcely less impious, and proudly 
repudiated continuity with his predecessor. The rest were 
. like these. Cheney, of Gloucester, was the only Elizabethan 
bishop who was even so much as a Lutheran in Eucharistic 
doctrine, and of him Jewel says, “one alone of our number, 
the Bishop of Gloucester, hath openly and boldly declared 
in Parliament his approval of Luther’s opinion respecting 
the Eucharist, but this crop will not, I hope, be of long con- 
tinuance.”* Hooker explains the survival of the word priest 
among Anglicans. “The Fathers of the Church of Christ 
with like security of speech call usually the ministry of the 
Gospel Priesthood in regard of that which the Gospel hath 
proportionable to ancient sacrifice, namely, the Communion 
of the Blessed Body and Blood of Christ, although it have 
properly now no sacrifice. As for the people when they hear 
the name it draweth no more ‘heir minds to any cogitation 
of sacrifice, than the name of a senator or alderman causeth 
them to think upon old age.”’* 

This is as reassuring to persons nervously afraid of 
popery as the “ Ladies’ chapel” explanation of the fearfully 


* Blasphemously applying a Latin elegiac couplet, ‘‘ To Peter Martyr,” “Zurich 
Letters,” 1st series, No. ix. 

? “To Peter Martyr,’ February 7, 1562, ** Zurich Letters,’ 1st series, No. xliii. 

3 “Eccl. Pol.” V. p.78. 
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Romish-sounding term ‘Lady Chapel.” A candid non- 
Catholic writer remarks that 
The religion which had nurtured Bernard and a 
Kempis was deserted, not merely as being untrue, but as 
incompatible with the highest spiritual life—nay, as 
positively corrupting to society. This imagination, of 
course, had but a short day. The return to the bible and 
the doctrines of primitive Christianity, the deliverance 
from “the Bishop of Rome and his detestable enormities” 
were not found to be followed by any general improve- 
ment of morals in Protestant countries. He that was unjust 
was unjust still, he that was filthy was filthy still. The 
repulsive contrast too often seen between sanctimonious 
professions and unscrupulous conduct contributed to the 
disenchantment. In the meanwhile a great regeneration 
was going on within the Catholic Church itself. Signs 
of this can be detected quite as early as the first rise of 
Protestantism. It is, therefore, not to be attributed to 
Protestant teaching and example, though doubtless the 
rivalry of the younger religion stimulated the best ener- 
gies of the older.1 


Altogether the long reign of Elizabeth gives the lie so 
directly to the dreamers of continuity that they prefer to 
hasten on to the Laudian period and the first inchoate efforts 
to establish community life. “In 1633, on a royal pro- 
gress, the King and Court went out of their way in order to 
see the Little Gidding establishment.”? It is edifying and 
instructive to learn that the martyrology was read there daily 
after dinner, with the Scriptures, and further that the edi- 
tion used was that of Foxe!’ This is typical of the whole 
“ Anglo-Catholic” make-believe. 

As for Laud’s own belief let him speak in his own words. 
“For transubstantiation first, that was never heard of in the 
primitive Church, nor till the Council of Lateran, nor can 

* E. S. Beesley’s “‘ Queen Elizabeth” (1892), p. 134; quoted in Dublin Review, 
July, 1892, p. 229. 

? Longueville, “ Life of Abp. Laud,” p. 347. 

$ Nor is this all. Ferrar hated the Mass as much as any Elizabethan of them 
all! ‘The Spectator’s article last week was headed ‘The Problem of Anglo- 
Catholicism.’ . . . In the course ot the article the writer has produced with 
relish some significant quotations, including ‘ Nicholas Ferrar’s passionate declar- 
ation that, were he to hear that Mass had been said in any room of his house 
he would have that room pulled down’. (Tablet, 14th March, 1925, p. 330). 
After all, then, Nicholas Ferrar’s opinion of the Mass did not differ very much 
from Jewel's! The “Anglo-Catholic” stubborn self-delusions make unwar- 


rantable demands upon the patience of those who are not at war with historical 
tact. 
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it be proved out of Scripture, and, taken properly, cannot 
stand with the grounds of Christian religion.” At his trial 
Laud declared, ‘My Lords, I am as innocent in this business 
of Religion and free from all Practice, or so much as thought 
of Practice (of) any alteration to Popery, or any way blemish- 
ing the true Protestant Religion established in the Church of 
England, as I was when my mother first bore me into the 
world.”’? 

Laud’s opinion is somewhat vigorously corroborated by 
his royal patron and friend, “Saint” Charles, of whom we 
learn from Rushworth “on one occasion, when Archbishop 
Usher was just going to give him Communion, he rose and 
said in a loud enough voice for the whole congregation to 
hear: ‘My Lord, I have to the utmost of my soul prepared 
to become a worthy receiver; and may I so receive comfort 
by the Blessed Sacrament as I do intend the establishment 
of the true reformed Protestant religion, as it stood in its 
beauty in the happy days of Queen Elizabeth, without any 
connivance at popery. I bless God that in the midst of these 
public distractions I have still liberty to communicate; and 
may this sacrament be to my damnation, if my heart do not 
join with my lips in this protestation!’”® 

It is the plain explicit declarations of Anglican leaders in 
Tudor and Stuart times, of which ignorance can hardly be 
inculpable in professed historical writers, that make me 
frankly doubtful (I say no more) as to the common attribu- 
tion of good faith to all “ Anglo-Catholic” propagandists 
in general.¢ In any case their fictions are palpably and 
shockingly untrue, their obvious aim and constant practice, 
like Laud’s own and his pupil Heylyn’s and their successors 
to this hour, have been to keep souls a¢ ali costs from enter- 
ing the Catholic Church. “No submission to Rome”’ is, in 

* “Conference with Fisher," 1901, p. 321. 

2 Apud Longueville, “ Lite of Abp. Laud” (1890), xli., p. 463. 

“‘Laud was hardly nearer Rome than he was to Calvinism. He was far too 
real an Erastrian at heart, far too earnest a believer in the interdependence 
of Church and State to lie down either with the Pope or Luther.” A. C. Benson, 
“William Laud” (1887), p. 109; quoted /bid. p.174. 

3 Apud Longueville, op. cit., pp.418—9. (Italics mine.) 

4 Here is an Anglican testimony on this very point. ‘He would be much 
deceived who should imagine that the temptation to manipulate facts, to misin- 
terpret the purport of events, or to read unwarrantably between the lines of 
documents, has never been too strong for Anglicans. ... It is often assumed 
that the Northumbrian Church and realm in 680 rejected the Roman decree in 
favour of Wilfrid as being Roman, and as constituting an interference. This 
is to ignore evidence.” The late Canon William Bright, Regius Professor of 
Ecclesiastical History at Oxtord, ‘‘Waymarks in Church History,” p. 241 ; quoted 
Father Rivington’s “ Rome of England,” p. 26. 
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practice, the first and last article of their creed, the only 
article which unites the whole Church of England. 

It is commonly assumed that a great improvement has 
taken place in the tone and veracity of Anglican controver- 
sialists since the days of Foxe. It is perhaps forgotten that 
Hooker, whose honesty and courtesy are in refreshing con- 
trast with the lying and buffoonery of his early patron Jewel,} 
was a younger contemporary of Foxe, and also very candid 
in his avowal of Protestantism. Surely few Anglican writers 
have improved upon Hooker in reasonableness and courtesy. 
On the other hand, while no one now defends Foxe’s “‘his- 
tory,” I venture to think that it is precisely in the continui- 
tarian school that Foxe has successors. Take for example 
the following from the last page of ‘The People’s Papers, 
No. 1, The Church,” published by the S.P.C.K.: 


When the Church of England was free from the Pope, 
she began to clear away all false doctrines and corrupt 
superstitious practices, Aeeping all that was Catholic, re- 
turning to the pure teaching of the Early Church. Our 
Church is not a new Church but a clean Church. When 
you wash the dirt off your face it is still the same face— 
not a xew face, but a clean face. So the Church of 
England became at the Reformation not a mew Church 
BUT a clean Church, still what it had always been, a 
true, living part of the Holy Catholic Church? 


Some Low Church writer, the reader will exclaim. On the 
contrary, it is the teaching of the Rev. Paul Bull of Mirfield. 
For my part I prefer Foxe or Froude, for their writing was 
beyond measure more entertaining and no wider, if indeed 
nearly so wide, from the facts. Such quotations, which 
might be multiplied ad libitum, bear out the letter which 
a Member of the Catholic Evidence Guild (Plymouth 
Branch) published in the Universe of December 19th, 1924: 


* King James II., it is well known, ascribed to Hooker more than to any other 
writer, his own ill-starred conversion to Romanism.” Keble, “* Hooker's Works,” 
Ed. 3 (1845), I. Preface, p. cvii. 

* Italics or heavy type in original. The author of this pamphlet -must 
know very well that the “‘dirt’ of which the founders of Anglicanism claimed 
to have got rid was principally the sacrifice ot the Mass. I cannot find words 
adequate to characterize his treatment otf his readers. Now the first doctor 
ot the Anglican Church, Jewel, writing to Peter Martyr, declares ‘“‘we have 
exhibited to the queen all our articles of religion and doctrine, and have not 
departed in the slightest degree from the confession of Zurich" (‘Zurich 
Letters,”” 1st series, No. vii.). ‘*We have pared everything to the very quick, 
and do not differ from your doctrine by a nail’s breadth "’ (To the same, February 
7th, 1562, ibid. xliii.). Zurich and Canterbury are equally ‘Catholic’ and 
primitive ! |! 
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The bitterness against Rome displayed in the “ strange 
pamphlet,” mentioned by your correspondent, Mr. A. 
R. Burgess-Bayly, does not surprise me. Practical ex- 
perience of the “ Anglo-Catholic” section of the Church 
of England has convinced me that they are always ready 
to make common cause with extreme Protestants of all 
sects if they can only thereby have a fling at Rome. The 
“Catholic” element in their “ Anglo-Catholic’”’ make-up 
is flung to the winds the instant it serves their turn. In 
the last analysis the “Anglo-Catholic” is invariably 
found to be just a Protestant. 

There are exceptions to every rule, but this letter, I hold, 
is true to general experience, and the thesis of Mr. Wilfrid 
Ward’s letters to Lord Halifax an utter delusion, and a de- 
lusion the very reverse of harmless. Social amenities, or 
the courtesies of the Republic of letters have too often made 
us forget that heresy is in itself and of itself, no matter how 
sure may be the good faith of individuals that hold it, a 
giant evil, a thing horrible and heinous beyond measure in 
the sight of the God of Truth. For a conclusion let me bor- 
row the words of Father Faber: 


we are surrounded on all sides by monuments of false- 
hood. The air is impregnated with its poison; the daily 
intercourse of life becomes almost a contagion of evil. 
Measures, weights and standards, which are quite op- 
posed to those of the sanctuary of God, are implied and 
acknowledged in the common language which we use, so 
that it is difficult to avoid making a material profession 
of an unholy faith even when we have no such intention. 
The very sweetest and kindliest parts of our nature are 
perpetually alluring us to an easy and indulgent view 
of that deadliest of all sins, the sin of heresy, and thus 
to an acquiescence in that which ought both morally and 
intellectually to be most repulsive of all things to us, 
falsehood about God. 


For my part I claim the right to trust the judgment of Father 
Faber in preference to those who do not seem to realize that 
heresy is something far graver than a mere misfortune, and 
that to encourage it, however indirectly, is something far 
worse than an error of judgment, and nothing short of dis- 
loyalty to the truths alike of reason and revelation. 

H. E. G. ROPE. 


« Introduction to Pére Gratry’s “‘The Month otf Mary,” pp. x.—xi. 











AT THE SIGN OF THE STAR 


T was already late in the day when we left the footpath 
I which we had followed from the source of the Nidd and 

struck the road, tired but full of the great content of 
mind which high places and a vast expanse of sky surrender 
to those who are stout in heart and strong in their stride. 
For we had walked the earth as giants since daybreak when 
we left the inn at Kilnsey Crag. We had roamed the moors 
for some twelve hours, jumping and climbing, leaping and 
clambering, always for the highest places to enjoy after each 
effort a new vision of the furthest hills in ghostly grey and 
the sweep of the green stream-silvered valleys. The sharp 
wind of early spring had elated us almost to intoxication. 
We had talked and argued in the high confidence of youth 
on beginnings and ends as only those can who are in the 
tradition of the Faith. 

So we descended into Nidderdale. Our pace settled down 
to a steady mile-devouring plod. Our thoughts strode in 
step with our feet and in such harmony as only the thoughts 
of comrade wanderers can know. 

As the sun was laid to sleep amongst the cloud cushions 
beyond the western hills and a gossamer counterpane of mist 
was spread over the drowsy valley, each mile of the road put 
up a stronger fight than the last. We plodded along relent- 
lessly and our thoughts turned to rest and food when we 
strode into Pateley Bridge with a feeling that we had reached 
home. 

But the hilly, cobbled town looked strangely inhospitable 
for the most homely county in the world. Large, opulent- 
looking hotels abounded but comfortable inns at which our 
few shillings would buy a meal and a bed were hard to seek. 
We approached a policeman and asked him where we might 
find bed and board but he, distrustful of our evident vaga- 
bondage, did the bidding of the devil and growled at us 
in the manner of a bear whose dignity was affronted. 

That settled it. Without hesitation we turned our backs 
on the soulless and un-Christian place, omitting to curse it 
only because it was obviously self-accursed already. We 
shall never return unless we do so in penance for sins of 
uncharity. 

There was, of course, a village further along the road. 
We would make for the inn there and undoubtedly be better 
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served for little money than in any place in Pateley Bridge 
for all the wealth of Croesus. 

But the odour of evil travels far. At Wilsill, wretched 
satellite of the larger collection of hovels we had left, 
they slammed the door in our faces and continued their 
carousing. ... 

There is always another village further along the road. 
We turned towards Summerbridge and began to tramp 
courageously enough but our hearts were heavy for the souls 
of men in the places we had just left, our legs were very, very 
tired, and hunger, real gnawing hunger striding beside us 
with gaunt gait was trying to put us out of step. 

At Summerbridge we felt the kinship of the greatest 
Homeless of all time—there was no room for us at the inn. 

With leaden feet and aching thighs we turned in silence 
along the road which bridges the Nidd at Dacre Banks. As 
we reached the bridge my comrade’s voice broke on my 
ear with a startling hollowness. 

““We have sought shelter,” he remarked, “but we have 
not yet asked for it. Let us do so. We shall not be refused.” 

The descent from the bridge seemed interminable. Time 
was losing its thin cloak of reality and fading tenuously 
from our understanding. The night was solidly black and 
overcast, with an odd star half-piercing the scudding clouds 
here and there. I thought of the star’s light and the fan- 
tasy of light-years. Time called afar off and space answer- 
ing followed to infinity. Looking towards the eastern hori- 
zon, I saw a star brighter than the rest and as I continued to 
stare Time, and Space faded completely from my conscious- 
ness and the star ceased to be a star. 

“Let us ask at that house,” I said, “the house where the 
light is over there.” 

“That is a star,” corrected my comrade, a little irritably 
I thought, and then—“ but if you think it is a house let us 
try it.” 

We turned towards the light, groping our way from the 
road across a stretch of unfenced grassland. With each step 
the light became clearer and larger. After a minute’s walk- 
ing we stepped suddenly on to a road and found ourselves 
surprisingly close to the light, which was over a door. With- 
out considering the place for a moment I knocked boldly 
and the door opened almost instantly. 

When we had recovered from our surprise at the sudden- 
ness of the opening, my comrade asked, with a suspicion of 
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gruftness born of fatigue and the odium of repetition, if we 
could have a bed. 

The little woman stepped out of the way to let us pass 
inside. 

““Wouldn’t you like something to eat?” she asked, and 
almost before we had spoken our instantaneous affirmative 
she was calling to her daughter to lay supper. “ Would 
you like a wash whilst we are cooking something for you?” 
she continued, and led us by candlelight through soft, homely 
passages to the bathroom. 

After washing we descended to the large, flagged kitchen, 
its rafters festooned with sides of bacon, and warmed our- 
selves by the roaring log-fire. We sat down to a true York- 
shire feast of gammon rashers and eggs and a foaming mug 
of beer apiece. 

A little furtively, we crossed ourselves. ‘‘Benedic nos, 
Domine, et haec dona tua... .’’ Nobody seemed to notice. 
We ate and drank in silence. 

As we stretched our limbs in great content before the 
fire sleep came whispering. The daughter of the house 
motioned towards the candle and the door. Speech would 
have been profane truly, but for her it was impossible—she 
was dumb. 

She led us up the narrow stairs and along the carpeted 
corridor. Gently she opened a door and stepped aside. The 
flickering candlelight wandered into the room. We were 
following it dreamily when we suddenly became aware of 
the great wonder it disclosed. For there, opposite the door, 
bestriding the narrow world and crowned with the twelve 
stars, stood the Blessed Mother herself! Her Son and Joseph 
were there too and over the bed with arms outstretched, 
the figure of the Greatest Wanderer—returning home! 

Time and Space and all the empery of men and things 
were lost over the light-years in the sleepy wolds of York- 
shire. We gave thanks and slept. The Mother of travel- 
lers had led us home. 

Here the Faith had lived through the centuries since it 
had first wandered to our land and made a home in this 
blessed spot. Under this Royal Oak it had withstood the 
assaults of Time and the Hatred of Men for one thing at least 
—that we might seek and find, ask and receive, and by these 
tokens know the hospitality of the Household of the Faith. 


G. C. HESELTINE. 
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MISCELLANEA 


I. CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL NOTES 
THE ENGLISH CHURCH RADICALLY CONGREGATIONALIST. 


HE sitting of the House of Laity of the English Church 

Assembly last month has brought into prominence a charac- 
teristic of Anglicanism which was latent in the system from the 
beginning but has only gradually developed, viz., the fact that 
its teaching is determined, not by what God may have been 
supposed to have entrusted toe it but by what its members from 
time to time feel the need of and demand. This fact is con- 
firmed, unconsciously it may be, by the letters and other writ- 
ings occasioned by the discussion on Prayer Book Revision. 
Sir Edward Clarke, a stalwart Protestant, said in the Assembly, 
apropos of a proposal to omit “the damnatory clauses” of the 
Athanasian Creed, that that Creed “has spoilt for me the hap- 
piness of the services on the great festivals of the Church. [, 
have never said that Creed and should never dream of saying 
it.” Another speaker said that it was quite time the laity made 
their protest against the use of these dammnatory clauses. Yet 
another proposed the usual Anglican compromise of printing 
the Creed inconspicuously at the back of the Prayer Book, not 
for use but “as an historical document”! And finally, the 
motion for expunging those clauses, which assign everlasting 
punishment as a sanction for culpable lack of faith and for 
an evil life, was carried by a substantial majority. Not for 
the first time have men thus vainly voted to abolish Hell, but the 
word of the Lord remaineth for ever. The mover of the amend- 
ment, which would omit also the profession of belief in the 
general judgment, characterized the clauses as “the most 
terrible sentences which had ever appeared in all history in a 
Prayer Book which pretended to supply the Gospel of salvation 
to sinners."’ Yet the Catholic mind of Dante saw in this awful 
doctrine only an evidence of divine love and mercy, making 
known to the froward and perverse the inevitable consequences 
of reckless rebellion and bringing home to the thoughtless the 
grave responsibilities of creaturehood. These good Anglicans, 
one would think, would have been terribly scandalized had they 
heard the account of the Judgment rehearsed by our Lord just 
before His death in more terrible words than those used in 
the Creed. Later on, the same House of Laity retained Prayers 
for the dead, not on doctrinal grounds, but because, since the 
war, “they were earnestly desired by a considerable number 
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of Church people.” And, finally, the proposal for the obser- 
vance of the feast of Corpus Christi was rejected because it 
would cause pain to a great many more people than would ap- 
prove of it. Not a word about the character, true or false, 
of the underlying doctrine. 

We have said that trimming the articles of faith to suit the 
wishes of those to whom they are supposed to be taught is 
also evidenced in the unconscious assumptions of those who write 
about Prayer Book revision. A number of Protestant Mem- 
bers of Parliament claimed that “the one Book of Common 
Prayer formally embodies a national presentation of Chris- 
tianity,” '—God's revelation, presumably, as filtered through the 
English mind. The Vicar of an important church in Trafalgar 
Square, on the other hand, writes that institutional religion as 
hitherto practised has failed, and proposes that the “leaders of 
Christendom” should debate with their followers whether “there 
be not in the mind of God an alternative Church,” giving them 
six months in which to settle the question.” Then there is the 
simple proposal to divide the Sunday services between the 
“Catholics” and the Evangelicals, and the answer to the obvious 
objection that this would require a double staff—“ Any Anglican 
incumbent who is unwilling if required to give his Catholic 
parishioners the most ornate celebrations permissible in the 
morning, and his Protestant parishioners a simple Communion 
in the evening, is too small for his post.’""* This reads like a 
parody by “The Prig,” but is apparently set down as a useful 
suggestion. Another correspondent asserts that “the majority - 
of earnest and loyal Churchmen [how do these writers know 
such obscure facts?], while wishing to tolerate a reasonable and 
wide amount of individual liberty [why should what is ‘wide’ 
be necessarily ‘reasonable’?] wish to preserve faithfully the 
traditions of the National Church as laid down [by the Prayer 
Book and Articles], and deplore the introduction of retrograde 
and medizval practices which are out of keeping with modern 
thought.” * Note again the appeal not to the original revela- 
tion but to what men wish to believe. 

This appeal, indeed, was formally approved by the Bishop 
of St. Edmundsbury and Ipswich at an earlier date,5 when his 
Lordship told his diocesan conference plainly that “whatever 
form of service was adopted in any Church must be in accord 
with the general mind of the congregation concerned.” This is 
pure congregationalism and an implicit repudiation of any Epis- 
copal or pastoral commission to teach. 

And what underlies the Bishop of London's appeal to the 


* The Times, June 25. 4 Ibid. May 3cth. 
2 Ibid. June 9th. S Ibid. May 23. 
3 /bid. June Ist. 
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Anglo-Catholics to give up public worship of the consecrated 
elements, if he on his part allows their reservation? It is the 
flock that is to decide, not the Bishop. The Bishops can de- 
cide nothing with authority. And so the Bishop of Durham 
makes the best of it and writes'—“jIt is the wisdom of the 
Church of England to permit large liberty of theological opinion. 

. All sections of Anglicans need, and enjoy, that gener- 
ous toleration of private opinions.” But, he insists, they must 
not carry their beliefs into their public services. “When we 
pass from thought and teaching(!) to the conduct of public 
service we pass from a region in which individual liberty is the 
very condition of efficiency to a region in which it is the negation 
of justice and the principle of anarchy.” By these high-sound- 
ing expressions the Bishop conceals the fact that in his view 
the lex credendi has no vital connection with the dex orandy, 
and that a man who has ceased to believe in a certain dogma may 
still administer the rites which express it. It is true that the 
Bishop says there must be “limits to such liberty,” but insists 
that it should be “ample.” He himself and the Bishop of 
Birmingham have made it so “ample” that those necessary limits 
are hardly visible. Dr. Barnes, as we know, considers belief 
in the spiritual efficacy of the Sacraments as belief in “ magic,” 
yet he continues to administer those rites. 

Why do we thus call attention to these “ Variations of Ang- 
licanism"’? Because the Church which perforce allows them 
poses as the Church of Christ, and does all she can to obscure 
the claims of the true Church of Christ to extend her mission 
in this land. We are bound to expose these pretensions, and 
we welcome the assistance in that work given by a valued con- 
tributor in this present issue. But nothing written here or by 
Father Rope implies the absence of good faith in our opponents, 
many of whom are conspicuous for their zeal for what they 
conceive to be the truth, for their works of charity and for real 
evangelical piety. We do not accuse anyone of formal heresy, 
of that sin against the Holy Ghost which is “resistance to the 
known truth.” Rather is it that their endeavours to reconcile 
the full right of private judgment vindicated at the Reforma- 
tion with the principle of religious authority then as thoroughly 
discarded, together with unsound philosophy and wrong read- 
ing of history, have rendered them incapable for the time being 
of seeing the logical absurdities of their position. Their reason- 
ing may often seem disingenuous—the Church Times provides 
many examples of palpable sophistries—but they are satisfied 
with its soundness. The attempt to find a stable footing be- 
tween two stark opposites—revelation conveyed by an ex- 


t The Times, May 18th. 
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ternal divinely guaranteed authority and revelation reached by 
individual judgment—has landed them in the beg in which they 
flounder : to be pitied, surely, and to be helped, not to be laughed 
at or passed by. 

J.K. 





THE REVOLT AGAINST DARWINISM. 


E are so accustomed to the assumption that Evolution, 

even a-theistic Evolution, is a fact, “scientists” of the 
Wells type and school have such a vogue amongst us, that it 
comes as a shock to learn that all is not well with Darwinism 
in the United States of America and that there has been much 
legislative interference with its promulgation there. Perhaps 
this fact is not so impressive as it would have been in pre- 
Prohibition days. The spectacle of a great nation allowing such 
an unnecessary and unjustifiable interference with rational human 
liberty to be made not only a law but an integral part of its very 
Constitution has weakened the civilized world’s appreciation of 
American wisdom and judgment. On the other hand, so many 
Professors in the States have gone to all lengths in teaching the 
animal origin of man, and have thrown such scorn upon God's 
revelation that one would have thought that there if anywhere 
that theory had got a permanent footing, and that the tenden- 
cious arrangement of fossil-skulls in the New York Natural His- 
tory Museum, designed to prove that men and apes are blood- 
relations, represented the last word of American science. Such 
an impression would have been founded on ignorance of the 
widespread contra-Darwinian movement in the States. In so 
far as this movement takes its rise from a real reverence for 
God's revelation in the Scriptures and for the traditional teach- 
ing of Christianity, it is a sign that the decay of American Pro- 
testantism has not gone so far as the records of non-attendance 
at Church might indicate, and if directed solely against the 
teaching of atheism. directly or by implication, it is justifiable 
on civil, as well as on religious grounds. The actual wording 
of the Tennessee law (passed on March 23rd of this year) runs 
as follows: 


That it shall be unlawful for any teacher in any of the 
Universities, normal and all other schools of the State which 
are supported in whole or in part by the public-school funds 
of the State to teach any theory that denies the story of the 
Divine creation of man as taught in the Bible, and to teach 
instead that man has descended from a lower order of 
animals. 


This decree was evidently not drawn up by an accurate 
thinker. It might conceivably be possible to explain the Bible 
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story of man’s creation in such a way as to allow for the 
evolution of his body, but not his soul, from lower forms. But 
the intention of the legislator is evidently to prohibit any doc- 
trine of human origins except that contained in Genesis literally 
interpreted. Similar legislation, we are told, has been passed 
or ts impending in many other States. 

The other side, of course, have responded to this challenge. 
The American Civil Liberties Union is supporting a Tennessee 
professor, who has defied the law by way of testing its validity, 
and the Scopes Case, to be tried in the near future at Dayton, 
promises far to out-rival in “celebrity” the Stopes Case nearer 
home. For American papers are determined to make the most 
of a “stunt” like this where “Religion” and “Science” are to 
be pitted against one another in a court of law. The famous 
William Jennings Bryan is defending the former, and Mr. Clar- 
ence Darrow, an eminent lawyer, who seems to have got up his 
brief! by reading Draper’s “Conflict of Science and Religion,” 
is supporting the claims of “Science.” Professor Scopes, a 
young man of twenty-four, in his statement about Evolution 
which is made the ground of thetrial, sinned rather by omitting 
the case against the theory than by any very questionable state- 
ment. He taught his class that man “at first must have been 
little better than one of the lower animals,” and he implied 
rather than asserted that it was from those lower animals that 
man sprang. In the course of the trial we shall have much more 
downright expositions of materialistic Evolution, and that may 
be ail to the good. Given a capable cross-examiner, a supporter 
of the purely animal origin of man can be made to look very 
foolish; there are so many gaps in his logic, so many fallacies 
in his reasoning. But we doubt whether Mr. Bryan is quite 
the man to expose the folly of agnosticism. 

First of all, the main argument he used for bringing the 
trial is thoroughly unsound. It is that the majority of those 
who contribute to the schools and colleges have a right to dictate 
what doctrine shall be taught therein. Clearly this would open 
the door to educational tyranny of the worst kind. All that the 
public authority, whether municipal or State, can lawfully do 
is to prohibit the teaching of doctrines subversive of public 
morality or contrary to that natural law which is implanted in 
the heart of man, antecedent to all institutional religion though 
indebted to the Church for its fuller definition. It can be 
forcibly argued that the teaching of atheism, which removes 


* This surmise is suggested by the fact that he espouses a hoary fable to be 
found in Draper and other anti-Catholic writers to the effect that a fifteenth cen- 
tury Pope once issued a Bull to stop the arrival of a Comet. V. America, June 
2oth, p. 234; THe Montu, February, 1907, p. 151; and The Commonweal, June 
24th, p. 181. 
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all sanction for sin but what is positive and human, and reduces 
the far-reaching moral code to a prudential self-regard, is there- 
fore subversive of civil order. But it should be prohibited on 
those grounds and not because it conflicts with the religious 
views, which themselves may possibly be false or exaggerated, 
of a mere majority. Mr. Bryan’s principle enables the public 
authority in England as well as in America to tax Catholics 
for the support of public schools and yet deny them the right 
of having their children taught their religion. We are told 
that in Zion City, Illinois, the public authority insists that school- 
children should be taught that the earth is flat! 

The civil State, in other words, should not go beyond its 
function, which is not to teach religion or decide between rival 
forms of religion, except in the one case of social order being 
impaired under plea of religious or irreligious instruction. Thus 
Mormonism may not be propagated, or Bolshevism. But Mr. 
Bryan and his majority would force upon Tennessee by civil 
authority his own interpretation of the Bible regarding human 
origins. Let him show up, as may easily be done, by speech 
and book and pamphlet, the total inadequacy of Evolution, as 
commonly taught, to account satisfactorily for the appearance 
of man on earth: let him expose in the same way the lack of 
logic and the unsupported. dogmatism of the atheist Darwinian ; but 
let him not invoke the powers of the State to control speculation. 
There are plentiful signs in the educated scientific world at pre- 
sent that the innate absurdity of the atheistic position is forcing 
itself on the convictions even of reluctant observers. There is 
a marked reaction, specifically, against nineteenth-century Dar- 
winism which is voiced in Dr. Barry O’Toole’s important book, 
“The Case against Evolution” (Macmillan), and in the keen 
discussion of transformist difficulties embodied in Professor 
Vialleton’s “ Membres et Ceintures des Vertébrés Tétrapodes” 
(Paris). These little systems come and go, and truth finally 
prevails, for the human mind, even that of “the God-fearing 
atheist,”’ is constructed for truth. Men now know that the nine- 
teenth-century agnostics claimed too much for Evolution: at 
best, it denotes a possible process not a vital force. The man 
who should come across a railway track could not declare that 
therefore he knew the secret of locomotion. The whole offence of 
the Evolutionist consists in their turning a theory into a dogma 
and resting more upon it than it will bear. These mental de- 
fects are to be corrected by intellectual processes, not by courts 


of law. ‘ 
j.K. 
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II. TOPICS OF THE MONTH 


During the past month, in spite of war in 
Hopes for North Africa and disturbances in China, the 
cause of peace has made decided progress. It 
has all along been obvious that the continu- 
ance of the war-spirit in Europe, with all its disastrous reactions 
on moral and material recovery, was due to two causes,—the de- 
sire of the victors to make good their war-losses at the expense 
of the vanquished, and their further desire to safeguard them- 
selves against such losses in the time to come. It has taken some 
time for minds inflamed by resentment to realize that those two 
aims were not compatible and that the exaction of immense 
punitive damages from Germany, even if economically feasible, 
would banish for generations the possibility of establishing the 
only real guarantee of security, viz., peace founded on mutual 
good-will and promoting mutual prosperity. The first instinct 
of France, the most sorely smitten of the Allies and having the 
most to fear from a future invasion, was to seek security in a 
league against Germany. Hence her bitter disappointment when 
the United States would not join the proposed league, and so 
brought about the withdrawal of Great Britain also. Hence the 
effort she then made, by military alliances with Poland and the 
Balkan States, to find security in armaments, wasting enormous 
sums in developing the military power of her new allies and in 
maintaining her own forces on a quasi war-footing.t Hence 
the desperate policy pursued under the guidance of M. Poincaré, 
most short-sighted and wrong-headed of statesmen, of trying to 
wrest huge reparations from Germany whilst keeping her poli- 
tically irritated and economically weak. Happily that frame 
of mind seems now to have passed away. France has welcomed 
the spontaneous German proposal of a Pact, whereby the latter 
country renounces all desire and purpose to change the status quo 
in the West as determined by the Versailles Treaty, and under- 
takes not to try to upset by force her frontiers as elsewhere 
established. In other words, Germany definitely rules out war as 
a means of revising her Treaty boundaries. Hitherto she has 
regarded the Versailles Treaty as an obligation imposed and main- 
tained by force: now she gives willing adhesion to it, subject to 
the right, provided for in the Treaty itself, of negotiating for 
the removal of conditions found unworkable or over-burdensome. 
This great step will turn the dictated Peace into a Peace of 


* France still spends 72 % of her national income on the cost of past wars 
and provision against future ones; Great Britain, 59 %. 
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Agreement, and the very proposal has eased the situation 
wonderfully. 
It was this suggested Pact to which Mr. Cham- 
Effects of berlain alluded when on March 14th he turned 
the 

Proposed Pact. down the Geneva Protocol—the document that 
formally outlawed war as a solution of inter- 
national disputes. The German advance was made on February 
oth, and the very fact that it was under consideration must have 
influenced the Cabinet to reject what was a more elaborate and 
far-reaching scheme, but had not the advantage of emanating 
from. the vanquished. It suggests, of course, an agreement be- 
tween a limited number of States, but all the Allies, France 
aboveall, are determined to connect it essentially with the League 
of Nations, the obligations of which it emphasizes and defines. 
Thus it will prove but the forerunner of a number of separate 
arbitration treaties, which will have the effect of ratifying in 
individual cases the common obligation on all League members 
to use arbitration instead of force in settling their disputes. 
And, therefore, it presupposes the entrance of Germany into the 
League on equal terms, sharing the rights and duties of mem- 
bership as one of the Great Powers. And, as a further conse- 
quence, it will surely necessitate a uniform reduction of arma- 
ménts to something like the German level, as is specifically pro- 
vided for in Part V. of the Versailles Treaty. Perhaps that 
logical result has not yet come home to our French allies, 
but if they realize and accept it, then indeed the way to peace 
has been greatly smoothed. Germany proposes that Great 
Britain shall confirm the territorial guarantee which she is ready 
to give to France and Belgium, and in return receive from them. 
We are not committed further, but there is nothing to prevent, 
and much to recommend, France or Italy or Poland or Germany 
supporting similar guarantees between other nations in whose 
integrity they are closely interested, guarantees whereby war as 
an instrument of policy is discarded and processes of arbitration 
substituted. Beginnings, indeed, have already been made. Be- 
tween France and Switzerland, Poland and Switzerland, Swit- 
zerland and Italy, France and Czechoslovakia, Czechoslovakia 
and Poland, Poland and the Baltic States, there exist treaties 
definitely ruling out war as a means of settling disputes. The 
German proposals contemplate similar arbitration treaties, not 
only with France, but with all other interested countries as well. 
Thus will be accomplished piecemeal what the Geneva Protocol 
aimed at doing at once. War will be outlawed and aggression 
made practically impossible. Once freed from fear no country 

need any longer seek a doubtful security in armaments. 
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The proposed Pact has been debated in Par- 
The Pact liament without meeting with serious opposi- 
before . . cs. ae 
Pesfiement. tion. The Foreign Minister insisted on the 
necessity of dealing sympathetically with Ger- 
many’s offer—the League Covenant already committed us to 
maintain the Rhine frontier as fixed—emphasized the fact that the 
proposed arrangement would not be unilateral but rather multi- 
lateral—any trace of a combination against Germany or against 
any other Power would defeat the whole spirit and purpose of 
the Pact—and explained that, so far from the League of Nations 
being superseded, that body, with Germany an active and in- 
fluential member, would be the instrument through which the 
Agreement would function. As a consequence, he further 
pointed out, no injustice would be stereotyped by the arrange- 
ment, for the League itself contained provision for the peaceful 
rectification of what was or had become unfair. Much has to be 
done before the principles of combination to prevent war and 
provide security, thus put forth by Germany and cordially ac- 
cepted by France, can, be translated into a formal document, 
and it may be that no form of words can be devised to express 
their purpose which shall be absolutely definite, clear and un-. 
equivocal. But the new spirit of good-will and confidence, with- 
out which no document would be of much avail, will, we trust, 
make the work of the negotiators less difficult, and those who 
urge considerations destructive of good-will, as so many 
preachers of race-superiority, militarism, and isolation do, are 
doing an ill service to the cause of humanity. 


erent: 5 Germany in her suggestions to France makes 
— explicit mention of the obligation she is under 
Frontiers. by Articles 42—44 of the Treaty to demili- 
tarize the Rhineland, and in her anxiety to 

remove French fears, points out that this obligation may be 
further enforced by a new agreement, guaranteed by the Treaty 
States. Having in view the brittle character of merely paper 
pacts between interested States, and the comparative inefficacy of an 
outside guarantee if war can be prepared secretly and declared 
suddenly, this plan of frontier demilitarization seems a most ex- 
cellent one, and nothing could conduce more to eventual har- 
mony between those neighbouring States than a spontaneous under- 
taking by France (and Belgium, which is equally concerned) to 
demilitarize a corresponding or even a smaller extent of territory 
on their side of the frontier. She has already met the German 
advances by beginning the recall of her forces from the Ruhr: 
this further evidence of good-will and reciprocity would im- 
mensely strengthen the peace party in Germany. If a broad 
frontier strip of fifty or sixty miles, within which no fortifications 
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might be maintained or erected, no armed forces were permitted 
to assemble permanently or temporarily, no arrangements for 
mobilization were allowed and over which no military air-planes 
might fly, were interposed between the two countries, and if 
the district, thus freed from all war-preparations, were kept so 
by a resident commission of the League of Nations, it is plain 
that all three nations would be secure against sudden aggression. 
The vast system of strategic railways which traverse the Rhine- 
land could no longer be used for military purposes, the Rhine 
bridgeheads could not be fortified or garrisoned, nor the rail- 
way tunnels and bridges in the French and Belgian zone. At 
present Articles 42—44 constitute a unilateral obligation, and 
it would be unreasonable to expect Germany to accept the sur- 
veillance of the League over her territory alone. This view, 
which was long ago advocated in these pages, finds eloquent 
and detailed exposition in the July Review of Reviews in an 
article by Brig.-General Spears which, we trust, will be con- 
sidered by all the parties in the approaching negotiations for 
security. 


Security brought about by arbitration treaties, 

— ~a security made tangible by permanently demili- 
Traffic. tarized frontier-zones, must make the present 
competition in armaments seem not only fool- 

ish but unnecessary and wasteful. Yet the Arms Traffic Confer- 
ence, which opened at Geneva on May 4th, and closed on June 
17th, and which was convened to give effect to the League's 
decision that a new Convention for restriction of the international 
traffic in arms should be framed, produced very disappointing 
results. The Conference discussed a Draft Convention prepared 
with immense labour by the League’s Mixed Armaments Com- 
mission, but the document which issued from the discussion was 
very unlike that which entered it. The delegates seemed to be 
dominated by commercial and political ideas. The producing 
countries fought against restrictions against exports, the non-pro- 
ducing countries shrank from letting their imports be known. 
Persia thought her sovereignty infringed by the search of ships 
in the Persian Gulf, although the gun-running there is notorious, 
Great Britain excluded warships, air-craft and submarines from 
the discussion altogether, the United States wished to prohibit 
altogether the export of poison-gas, but Great Britain and others 
objected that this would amount to a tacit recognition of its 
legality—as if that were any longer in doubt !—and non-produc- 
ing States protested against the handicap to which that pro- 
hibition would subject them. Judging from the condensed re- 
ports there seemed to be no recognition in the minds of the 
delegates that the unregulated and excessive production of arma- 
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ments is a direct cause of war. Yet in North Africa the Moors 
are fighting with arms sold them from Europe, and the chronic 
wars of China are stimulated from the same source. Forty 
nations engaged in this Conference, including the United States 
and three other non-League Powers—Germany, Turkey and 
Egypt. Eighteen signed the resulting convention, the full de- 
tails of which are not yet published. The President at the end 
said that for the first time in history the trade in arms was re- 
moved from the domain of private law to that of public law, 
but much more vigorous action must be taken if the abuse of 
arms-traffic is really to be abolished. This the Convention itself 
seemed to recognize by resolving: “That the signatory Powers 
declare that this convention must be considered as a first step 
towards a general system of international agreements regarding 
arms, and that it is desirable that the international aspect of the 
manufacture of such arms should receive early consideration by 
the different Governments.’’ In other words, ‘We have not been 
able to do what we were convened to do and we should like a 
fresh commission from our respective States.’ 


The Labour Government were reproached be- 

— cause during their brief and precarious term 
Unemployment. of office they did not succeed in solving the 
problem of unemployment. The Conservative 

Government, omnipotent in Parliament and still in favour with 
the country, has been in office for nearly as long as their rivals, 
and the problem of unemployment, so far from being solved, 
has become much more acute. In a favourable season of the 
year for industry, the numbers of unemployed are steadily grow- 
ing and now approach the mid-winter total. We gather from 
this result that economics have proved stronger than politics, in 
other words, that when a country is dependent for its prosperity 
on foreign custom, Governments can do but little to secure and 
maintain that custom. To-day, the foreigner is impoverished and 
cannot buy what he used to, or he has found a cheaper market 
elsewhere, or developed his own industries. Such conditions 
are beyond the direct reach of Governments, a fact which should 
help to banish unreality from Parliamentary criticism and in- 
duce a united effort to meet a common danger. But the Labour 
Party took party advantage of the situation by moving a vote 
of no confidence on June 29th in the Government for having 
failed to take measures to deal with the crisis. On Sunday, 
June 21st, demonstrations were held in London and throughout 
the country by the unemployed, asking the Government to pro- 
vide socially useful work and a higher scale of maintenance. 
These manceuvres show, we think, an inadequate grasp of the 
situation. The Government would be only too happy to have 
the credit of solving this question. A return of prosperity would 
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make its task incomparably easier. But the trouble does not 
originate with Government apathy or misrule. It is due to the 
waste of the late war. The accumulated wealth of the world 
has been largely squandered, and for over four years the workers 
were employed in destroying instead of producing. That can- 
not be done with impunity: this and following generations must 
pay for that destruction in straitened means and harder work. 


The war was to have created a new era, and 
a aad so it might have done if men had not lapsed 
ast senilced. into the old grooves, or rather, by way of 
compensations for hardship, sought more reck- 
lessly for leisure and pleasure. The immediate after-war period 
was marked by an enormous number of strikes which drained 
still further the wealth of the country, and by Government ex- 
travagance not warranted by instant needs or actual resources. 
A new era might have resulted if people had made up their 
minds to live more simply, work harder and forgo luxuries. 
But the well-to-do have intensified rather than diminished their 
love of pleasure, the workers have diminished rather than in- 
tensified their exertions, the Government has continued to budget 
as if the country’s wealth were inexhaustible. Even at this time, 
when the nation is faced with the collapse of its main industries, 
the State calmly assumes a capital liability for £7 56,000,o00o— 
more than the pre-war National Debt—on account of widows’ 
pensions—a desirable reform, it may be, but one that could wait 
till we are again on our feet ; and the mad riot of luxury focused 
and flaunted in what is called the London Season goes on un- 
checked. And as for the first and most obvious lesson of that 
terrible clash of national and commercial ambitions which has 
consumed the wealth of a century and crippled the world for per- 
haps another—the barbarism and futility and waste and de- 
moralization of war—that the un-Christian nationalists of every 
country are busily forgetting, and workers for peace are ham- 
pered at every turn by racial provocations and rivalry in arma- 
ments. Nowhere is the political blindness of the mass of the 
population in every land more evident than in their allowing their 
rulers to put force rather than justice, war rather than peace, in 
the forefront of their endeavours. If their leaders cannot show 
them where their true interest lies and insist on an all round 
reduction of armaments, to follow the sense of security through 
law just struggling to birth, then we see no hope of recovery 
in this generation. Unfortunately, peace efforts suffer the handi- 
cap of being as unsensational as they are important, and so, 
get little help from the Press. Let our readers take note that 
the International Catholic League is, with the concurrence of 
the C.S.G., holding its fifth Annual Conference at Oxford from 
August 8th to 15th. 
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The depression is chiefly felt in what are called 
A Common the unsheltered industries—coal, ship-building, 
etc.—which have suffered by foreign competi- 
tion and the loss of markets. Great reduc- 
tions in wages have been accepted in these industries, whereas 
in the sheltered trades like the railways, wages remain relatively 
high. Profits have similarly varied, according as the concern 
has an assured home market or not, and it is noteworthy that great 
combines like the Fine Cotton Spinners, soap, tobacco, build- 
ing materials, and, of course, the Liquor Trade, have continued 
all this time to pay large dividends. But if the main trades 
collapse, if it becomes, for instance, no longer profitable to pro- 
duce coal, then even the sheltered industries, the railways most 
of all, must suffer. The problem of the moment is to find a 
profitable market for the riches that lie beneath English soil, 
and which for the time being, owing to the development of 
electricity, the use of oil, and the competition of foreign mines, 
cannot be sold cheap enough to attract foreign buyers. Clearly 
the cost of production which determines prices can be lowered 
only by producing more, #.e., by longer or more intense labour for 
the same wage, or by paying smaller dividends on the capital em- . 
ployed, or by cheaper transport, or, of course, by all three means. 
What the Prime Minister suggests is that all elements in in- 
dustry should combine to increase efficiency, all making whatever 
sacrifice may be necessary and possible. Only in this spirit can 
it hope to win through. But we are surprised that the project 
of turning coal into electricity at the pit-head, so much talked 
of immediately after the war, has not been revived. The 
Government may rightly desire to encourage private enterprise 
and initiative, but there are degrees of encouragement and the 
most vigorous is called for. Unregulated, unstimulated, un- 
supported private enterprise has not proved competent to cope 
with the after-effects of the great war. It is because of too great 
tenderness to private enterprise, or rather, to vested interests, 
that no Government since the war has successfully chosen the 
first of the alternatives pathetically presented by helpless indi- 
gence—“ Work or Maintenance.” 


In the important speech made by the Prime 
".¥ Minister at Welbeck on June 1st there was 

ve . Bee . 
State. much evidence of clear vision and good inten- 
tion. He believes with Disraeli that “ Power 
has only one duty—to serve the social welfare of the people,” 
and whilst holding that “State interference in itself is bad,” he 
realizes “that State assistance is necessary to supplement the 
efforts of the individual.” He sees the remedy for the evils 
Socialism pretends to cure in the increase of property-holders. 
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The Government aims, “not at the destruction of capital, but at 
the multiplication of capitalists.” And this is being gradually 
accomplished, for 90% of income-tax payers have compara- 
tively small incomes. “In the past half century—through co- 
operative societies, through savings-banks and saving-certificates 
—we have seen an enormous increase in the number of financial 
smallholders, and they are the greatest assets of the modern 
State.” If he could have added “small holders of houses and 
land” he would have sketched the Distributive State, so brilli- 
antly and persuasively advocated by G.X.’s Weekly, and, indeed, 
not obscurely declared by Leo XIII. as the Christian social 
ideal. Mr. Baldwin has done something already to break down 
that foolish class-antagonism that arrays Capital and Labour in 
opposite camps to their mutual detriment. He stands com- 
mended, not only by his manifest good-will and common sense, 
but also by the fact, lately disclosed, that he was one of the two 
wealthy men who, alone out of the 340,000 British citizens 
made richer by the war, voluntarily surrendered one-fifth of 
their property to relieve the burdens of the State. Alas! that 
voluntary levy on capital found no imitators, but that the Premier 
made it is surely a proof that he is as ready to lead as to point 
the way. If only one so far-sighted and so determined finds 
adequate backing, he may do much to solve the social problem. 
The root of the evil is excessive love of money and what money 
brings, a moral condition best helped to health by example. 
This Mr. Baldwin has given, and his class could give more. We 
hope they will follow him, for, meanwhile, unemployment grows, 
house-provision lingers, the slums cry to Heaven, profiteers 
flourish, agriculture declines—there is need of haste as well as 
of good-will. 


J It is interesting to note that the operation of 
The — the Dawes Scheme has forced upon public 
Transfers.” attention an unpleasant economic fact, which 

with the connivance of the popular press has 
been successfully disregarded hitherto, viz., that “reparations” 
are more likely to injure than to benefit the country receiving 
them. The International Chamber of Commerce established 
after the war, which lately held session at Brussels, had appointed 
a committee to examine how Germany could manage to have 
a balance of exports and how those exports could be absorbed 
by international markets without injuring the trade of other 
countries. The report of this Committee, of which Sir Joshia 
Stamp was the spokesman, has called public attention to what 
The Times styles in a leader (June 26th) “The Problem of 
Transfers.” The speech in which Sir Joshia introduced his re- 
port should open people’s eyes to the folly of many of the plans 
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and ideals that have occupied their minds since the war. Zhe 
Times, after throwing scorn on the ignorance and misunder- 
standing whereby “democratic electorates are led to entertain 
hopes—of ‘making Germany pay,’ of a cure for all domestic 
social evils, of less work and more pay, and so on,” thus sum- 
marizes the speaker's contention that most economic policies only 
offer a choice between incompatible alternatives. Candour and 
thoughtfulness, says 7he Times, 


would therefore face the fact that the sectional advantages 
of an inflationary policy of finance are not compatible with 
a stable price-level and stable exchanges; that a balanced 
budgetary position cannot be secured and maintained with- 
out heavy direct taxation; that the kind of trade boom that 
France has enjoyed can be assured only if a Government, 
“instead of taking away half a man’s francs by direct pro- 
cess and spending them on national account, leaves him with 
his nominal francs but makes them half their value”’; that 
America can exact payment of its war debts, and at the 
same time exclude foreign manufactures, only if she is pre- 
pared to go on receiving payment in gold for which she has 
no use; that the standard of life cannot be raised unless 
more work and better work is done; that British trade union 
regulations and legislative conditions of work cannot be 
maintained in competition with lower standards unless manu- 
facturing costs can be reduced in other ways to compensate 
for them. 


Applied to the problem of German reparations, the incompatible 
alternatives are receiving payment from funds accumulated 
through the successful competition of German manufactures with 
those of her creditors, or saving our markets by erecting tariffs 
and so making reparations impossible. As it happens, few, if 
any, of German products do not compete with those of the Allies, 
otherwise the problem might be soluble. As it is, 7he Times 
bluntly says, what has been said often enough and long ago in 
these columns, that in the view of the Committee of the Inter- 
national Chamber of Commerce, “we must decide whether we 
want reparations or not.” Such is the effect of the world being 
commercially one whilst politically divided. 


The appointment of Lord Plumer to succeed 

a a Sir Herbert Samuel as Governor of Palestine 
Palestine. will be welcomed by all those who have viewed 
with rightful suspicion the whole status and 

project of Zionism. The international legality of the famous 
“Balfour” declaration, which was originally drawn up by the 
Zionist political Committee, was doubtful from the first, so there 
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is no point in the reiteration by statesmen that Britain must 
stand by her word. No one is bound by an unjust promise, and 
however non-committal the wording of that promise was, there 
is no doubt that it has been consistently interpreted and carried 
out contrary to the wishes and the national interests of the 
Arabian nation to which Palestine belongs. The Sccretary of 
the Zionist Organization contests our view of the facts as con- 
tained in our May issue, but the weight of evidence from many 
converging sources, including Zionists themselves, is opposed to 
his contention. The political Zionists have declared their in- 
tention of making Palestine as Jewish “as America is American 
and as England is English,” and hitherto the British Adminis- 
tration, under the sympathetic rule of Sir Herbert Samuel, has 
seconded their efforts. Father Reginald Ginns, O.P., who has 
been to Palestine, prints a telling indictment of that policy in the 
May Zlackfriars, and more recently in the June Mineteenth 
Century. Mr. H. Philby, late Chief British Representative in 
Transjordania, stigmatizes the actual Zionist policy and practice 
—not the ideal, which may be defended—as “humbug writ 
large." It is for that reason that we hope the League of 
Nations, under which the British mandate is executed, will set 
itself to redress the grievances of the Arabs, and see that the © 
country is administered, according to our undertaking, with due 
regard to the civil and religious rights of its inhabitants. 


Sat ae In China, as in Morocco, the spirit of nation- 
Nationality 1 alism which the war set free and fostered, is 
China Panag ; 
and Morocco. ‘Showing vigorous if belated results. That the 
tribes of North Africa should revolt against 
the long-established rule of France and Spain, and the Chinese 
resent the doctrine of extra-territoriality which gives foreigners 
a privileged position in their coastal cities, need not be ascribed 
to mere Bolshevist propaganda: the loss of European prestige re- 
sulting from the spectacle of soterrible an internecine conflict, and 
the bad example given by civilized nations waging war on such 
a scale and for such a long period, may well have combined to 
make the sense of European domination more than usually dis- 
tasteful. Once such conflagrations begin, they cannot easily be 
checked. Repression begets fresh resistance, and the very weak- 
ness and incohesion of the revolting countries makes negotiation 
impracticable. According to the theory which became promin- 
ent in after-war settlements, the so-called right of conquest and 
the subordination of a less-civilized people to the interests of a 
civilized has given place to the much more Christian idea that 
one nation can rule over another only for the latter’s good and 
only so long as the latter is incompetent to rule itself. The 
numberless commercial concessions which China has been com- 
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pelled to grant in the past, not primarily to her own advantage, 
have come to be begrudged, locally at least, and as for North 
Africa, the natives, who know nothing of “legitimation through 
prescription” would seem to think that, as the Mediterranean 
coast of Africa was originally taken and held by no more valid 
right than-that of the stronger, so now it is fitting that that 
right should be contested by force. Both in China and Morocco 
the wisest counsel would seem to be—Make peace with your 
adversary by waiving all claims not consistent with justice, and 
by showing him how he may profit by friendly intercourse. Then 
Bolshevist propaganda will have nothing to work on. 


' Cesarism, in the objectionable form of 

bide Governmental Paternalism, has received a 
Vindicated. salutary check in America by the decision, 
absolute and incontestable, of the United 

States Supreme Court on June Ist “that the child is not the mere 
creature of the State.” That seems a small enough mouse for 
such a mountain to have produced, but, when one considers how 
widely in effect that elementary point of ethics is denied all over 
the world, one can hardly be too grateful for its authoritative 
assertion by one of the highest of lay-tribunals. The tendency 
of the bureaucracy everywhere is to ignore the rights both of 
parent and of child (not to say those of God) in arranging State- 
provided education. The secularists who, stimulated by Zhe 
Times Educational Supplement, are crying out against the “dual 
system” in England, are trying to do in effect what the bigots of 
Oregon tried to do when they passed a law compelling all the 
children in that State to be educated from 8 to 16 in the Godless 
public schools. The Federal District Court about a year ago 
declared this law unconstitutional, and on appeal the Supreme 
Court has confirmed this view in the clearest and most categorical 
terms. “We think it entirely plain that the Act of 1922 un- 
reasonably interferes with the liberty of parents and guardians 
to direct the upbringing and education of children under their 
control. . . . The fundamental theory of liberty upon which 
all Governments in this Union repose excludes any general power 
of the State to standardize its children by forcing them to re- 
ceive instruction from public teachers only.” These passages 
from the Supreme Court decision vindicate the parental rights 
in education for which Catholics have always contended. It 
is no secret that the Oregon school-law was directed against the 
Catholic faith. It was one of the many attempts made by the 
Ku Klux Klan, under plea of patriotism, to put Catholicism 
under a ban. The same spirit is alive here, as we learn occasion- 
ally from Dean Inge. Catholics alone effectively uphold the 
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rights of parent and child, and so they are anathema to the doc- 
trinaires of the Education office and to short-sighted and 
material-minded members of the N.U.T. who would rather be 
State servants than representatives of the parents. The Cardinal 
on June 13th re-stated the Catholic position with all possible 
clearness and emphasis. The Balfour Act of 1902 was not a 
settlement but a compromise, an instalment of justice which left 
Catholics unfairly penalized. They must press for their full 
rights, and, so far from allowing the Dual System to be abol- 
ished, must have it completed and perfected. The Supreme 
Court decision is of the utmost value, for it definitely asserts as 
an integral part of the law of the United States a fundamental 


Catholic doctrine. 


Of all the incidental evils due to slums and 
Housing and the general want of decent housing for the 
Birth Control. multitude, artificial restriction of families is 
perhaps the most harmful to morality. The 
unending discomfort of living and bringing up a family in a 
single room naturally suggests doing without a family. And 
there are to be found magistrates like Judge Cluer and Angliean 
Prelates like Bishop Barnes, besides eminent medical men, who 
more or less openly teach that artificial birth restriction is a 
duty in these circumstances. Nor does morality get much help 
from a National Council established to promote it. The fol- 
lowing words are taken from the Report on the Ethics of Birth 
Control issued by a Committee of the National Council for 
Public Morality: 

We should contemplate with sympathy any plan by which 
wise ethical and medical advice could be given by quali- 
fied persons to those whose circumstances deprive them of 
the similar facilities which are open to the well-to-do. 


Considering that the only wise and moral advice possible in 
any circumstances is that contained in the relative command- 
ment, “Thou shalt not,” we can only regard the above passage 
as a camouflaged encouragement to those who are trying, in de- 
fiance of the Ministry of Health, to set up “Birth Control 
Clinics” for the use of the poor. It is right to say that the 
whole Committee did not sign the report, which is marked 
throughout with that fatal reluctance to stigmatize sin as sin, com- 
mon to non-Catholic ethical teaching. But the prevalence of 
this modern vice, so directly encouraged or so feebly counter- 
acted outside the Church, makes the terrible housing crisis much 
more acute. There is little sense, amongst those who have 
power, of the stain on our civilization caused by the existence 


of slums. 
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To prostitute an honourable name or a fam- 
Selling ous reputation for purposes of advertisement 
Reputations. is surely a lapse from honour and right prac- 
tice. Yet how commonly we see puffs of patent 
medicines or of brands of food or of health-cures or of systems 
of mind-training written as advertisements by distinguished 
authors and men and women eminent in their profession. The 
jingling of the guinea, or the rustle of a large cheque, helps the 
hurt that honour feels. The step is a slight one to the occasion 
when, for a similar consideration, an Officer of State uses his 
name and sometimes the insight into affairs which his position 
gives him to recommend sensational articles in the public press, 
and we wonder that the Prime Minister needed repeated urging 
before he prohibited members of his Cabinet from indulging 
in this ill practice. For once the Press whose members suffer 
from this unfair competition were united in clamouring for pro- 
tection, and we may hope that this particular abuse will now 
cease. But we have no hope that the prospect of earning easy 
money by trading with reputation, or notoriety, will ever cease 
to dazzle those whom the pushful advertiser approaches. 


John Stuart Mill never wrote anything wiser 
Dean Inge than the following words, which seem aimed 


Racial Hatred. 2t those fomenters of international discord, the 
self-advertised members of superior races. 
Mill says: 


Of all the vulgar modes of escaping from the considera- 
tion of the effect of social and moral influence on the human 
mind, the most vulgar is that of attributing the diversities 
of conduct and character to inherent natural differences. 


No modern writer has fallen more frequently and more fool- 
ishly into this particular form of vulgarity than the journalist 
who is also Dean of St. Paul’s, who lets no occasion pass of sneer- 
ing at “the lesser breeds without the Law” even before his trip 
to America, and has now returned with all the racial venom of 
the Ku Klux Klan in his veins. In an outburst printed in the 
Morning Post on May 25th he deplores the fact that “every 
year America becomes less Anglo-Saxon,” and welcomes the new 
immigration laws which discriminate markedly in favour of the 
northern races, rejoicing especially that “the Southern Irish, who 
are spoken of as an unmitigated nuisance, are to be cut down to 
a very small number.” This amiable ecclesiastic goes on to won- 
der when we shall be as wise as the Americans and free “ Lan- 
cashire and Western Scotland from these undesirables.” We 
may note that the little word “Southern” in this vulgar tirade 
betrays the real animus of the writer. The Northern Celt, or 
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some of him, is Protestant: the Southern, Catholic. It is reli- 
gion rather than race that inspires these un-Christian sentiments : 
the religion which was founded in revolt from extra-national 
authority, and has since been precariously kept from decay by 
its exaggeration of nationalism. As a nationalist, as a eugenist, 
as a sectarian, the Dean hates the universal Church which vetoes 
his stock-breeding ethics and transcends in her fellowship of 
grace all minor varieties 9f nature. He hates and fears, for in 
his heart he knows that his hate is impotent. 


The Parliamentary Committee on Money- 
Usury Lending, which is still sitting, has been the 
ignored. means of revealing many interesting details 
about the business, and much ignorance about 
the nature of usury. The common doctrine of the Church as 
expressed in the Canon Law is that interest is allowed on pro- 
ductive loans, #.e., on money that is lent so that the borrower 
may use it as trading-capital, but not zatione contractus on unpro- 
ductive loans or money lent to supply the immediate needs of 
the borrower. The title to interest in such cases is wholly ex- 
trinsic,—the privation undergone by the lender, his forgoing of 
other sources of profit, the risk of not being repaid, or, finally, 
the permission of the civil law with the view of facilitating 
business. The modern money-lender in too many cases rests too 
much on those extrinsic titles. Although it is notorious that 
most of his clients are driven by necessity to come to him for 
funds to meet some pressing emergency, he takes advantage of 
their necessity to exact interest quite out of proportion to the 
risk he runs. He makes the honest many suffer for the failures 
of the defaulting few. In so far as he is making money out of 
his neighbour’s need, he comes under the ban of the moral law, 
as one who profits by what is not his own. The Report of the 
Committee, which has now completed its evidence, will be 
eagerly awaited by the moralist. 
THE EDITOR. 
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III NOTES ON THE PRESS 


[A summary survey of current periodicals with a view to recording 
useful articles which 1) expound Catholic doctrine and practice, 2) expose 
heresy and bigotry, and 3) are of general Catholic interest.) 


CATHOLIC DOCTRINE AND PRACTICE. 


Catholic Citizenship [J. B. McLaughlin, O.S.B., in Catholic Times, 
May 30, 1925, p. 1]. 
Dogma and Discipline: Points of contrast [Examiner, May 16, 1925]. 


CATHOLIC DEFENCE. 


Anglican Compromise [7ad/e¢ on Dr. W. Ingram’s appeal to Anglo- 
Catholics, June 13, 1925, p.737]- 

Anglicans and Real Presence [“A Call to Inaction,” 7adiet, June 
20, 1925, p. 844]. 

. — ” not near the Church [Fr.H. Rope in Month, July, 
1925, Pp. 43]. 

~~ aa Protestant Invasion of the [Civilté Catholica, June, 1925, 
Pp. 420]. 

Cluer, Judge, and Birth Control [7ad/et, June 20, 1925, p.825]. 

es Influence in France [Denis Gwynn in Studies, June, 1925, 
p. 257]. 

Freemasonry: The Church and [T. Slater, S.J., in Catholic Times, 
Aprit 25, 1925, p.9.] 

French Catholicism, Defence of [E. Dubois in Homiletic Review, June, 
1925, P.979]- 

Humanitarianism not necessarily Christian [S. B. James in Catholic 
Gazette, June, 1925, p.153]- 


POINTS OF CATHOLIC INTEREST. 


Bribing the Saints [E. R. Hull, S.J., in Examiner, May 16, 1925]. 

a gic The Social Mission of [“Deicola” in Pax, Spring, 
1925, p. 17]. 

Education: The Dual System not to go [Card. Bourne at Bradford, 
Tablet, Universe, Catholic Times, June 19, 1925]. 

Evolution, Laws against, in U.S.A. [J.K. in Month, July 1925, p. 64]- 

German Catholicism an example to other nations [M. J. H. in Eccle- 
siastical Review, May, 1925, p. 457]. 
Mexico +. the Church [F. McCullagh in Commonweal, April 22, May 
» 13, 1925]. 

Over-population Bogey: Bishop Barnes refuted [H. Somerville in 
Catholic Times, June 20, 1925, p.9}- 

Unconscious Mind-working [C. Bruehl, D.D., in Homiletic Review, 
June, 1925, p.913]. 
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REVIEWS 


1—COMPARATIVE RELIGION : ASTANDARD WORK' 


E do not hesitate to say that were the author to write no 

more in the service of the Catholic cause, this book, of 
which the second volume has just been sent to us, would suffice 
as his life’s work. We do not see how any Catholic library, 
which professes to contain what a serious student needs, can pos- 
sibly do without it. We do not know any Catholic book like 
it, and the price, in the circumstances, is derisory, We ought 
to have been glad, had we been offered this book at the same 
price when the franc stood at its pre-war value. For once we 
would be content to see a sheer translation. 

The first volume, it should be remembered, set forth in the 
most lucid way the different lines of approach to the problem of 
religions followed by thinkers since times earlier than the Chris- 
tian era itself. With amazing self-control, the author remained 
true to his purpose, which was to put all the evidence before 
us. In this volume he criticizes. He begins, however, as is 
necessary, by a description of “religion” sufficiently close-pressed 
to make clear what he proposes to talk about, and to exclude 
manifest occasions of useless digression. He then distinguishes, 
not for the first time nor claiming originality, the three stages . 
of a complete study of religion, hierography, which collects and 
sets forth the facts; hierology, which arranges and generalizes 
upon them; and hierosophy, which makes use of metaphysics in 
regard of them—for, as we said when reviewing the first volume, 
it is fortunately becoming clearer that without a philosophy of 
your subject you have got next to nowhere. The words may 
not be elegant, but at least they may free us in time from the 
hideous expression Comparative Religion with which we have 
none the less been compelled to head our review, so habituated 
are we, in England, to hear and think it. 

In discussing more exactly the “comparative” method, he re- 
peats his valuable principles necessary to ensure the right sort 
of comparison in the singular circumstances—that is, students 
have here the duty of seeking to get a true vision of a living 
whole rather than that of details excised, pinned out, and, in this 
material, meaningless. The “idea” by which a system lives, 
the system gua system, are what at all costs must be seen: the 
deductions, licit in the case of seeming “ uniformity” or of seem- 


1 L’Etade Comparée des Religions: essai critique. By H. Pinard de la Boulaye, 
S.J. Paris: Beauchesne. Pp. xi., 523. Price, 45 francs. 
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ing dependence, in short, the whole topic of originality and trans- 
cendence, all this has to be gone into otherwise than as when 
the subject of examination is, for example, a physical one merely. 

He then examines particular methods used by this student 
of religion or by that—first, the “historical” method. His dis- 
cussion of it practically amounts to an essay on the proper way 
of approaching any historical topic, except that here special stress 
has to be laid on the impropriety of beginning with the postu- 
late (purely philosophical: it is not a “law” that emerges from 
history, but a form imposed upon history) that miracles do not, 
because they cannot, happen. But the chapter is far more than 
a negative criticism: it lays down irreproachable rules for his- 
torical study. The next section discusses the philological 
method, which is now, poor thing, so badly under the weather, 
though once it sailed so splendidly over the uncharted seas of 
language, steered by Max Miiller. Father Pinard de la Boulaye 
is kinder to it than many a writer on religion seems nowadays 
to be. “He actually permits himself an etymology,” cries Dr. 
Warde Fowler somewhere about Mommsen, if we remember 
right. Yet a very wary student may produce extremely limited 
conclusions of real value by this method. He then proceeds 
to examine the older and the modern anthropology. There is a 
sad joy in noticing how battered the older method has become! 
How naive, to-day, seem the writers who so gaily assumed that 
humanity had progressed steadily, if slowly, from the gross to 
the spiritual! from the superstitious to the intellectually sound! 
No such thing. Cycles, spirals, zigzags—anything you will, 
rather than progress. And the old readiness to trust that folks 
of retarded or retrograde culture, under our eyes to-day, can 
offer us a true picture of the “primitives,”—that, too, has been 
badly snubbed by facts. But even here the prudent author 
does not seek to eliminate—he corrects. 

Perhaps chapter vi., on the “new” anthropologies, is the most 
valuable in the book. We do not remember to have seen any, 
such criticism of the methods grouped in this category before. 
Even the short paragraph on p. 223, explaining why the pro- 
tagonists of various schools within this self-same field of research 
and thought do so hate one another, is full of light. But the 
whole chapter demonstrates how great is the improvement on 
the work of half a century ago; how admirable the scientific 
probity of most of the work here done; how much nearer true 
history; and yet, how impotent to solve any of the radically 
important questions—especially those concerning origin, inter- 
connection, and value of the religious phenomena or notions in- 
volved. Perhaps our only adverse criticism concerns the last 
chapter but one, which deals with the “psychological” method 
of studying religious facts offered in history. But our only, 
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reason for remaining unsatisfied is, that we think the topic too 
vast, because too new, to fit into a chapter. We mean, that all 
the preceding chapters deal with material already so sifted, so 
easily judged, that much can be left out, much merely alluded 
to. The “new” psychology has not yet put us in a position to do 
this with regard to its data and conclusions. That is not the 
author's fault. He could neither omit the chapter nor govern 
his progress as he would wish. 

His conclusions occupy the last chapter, and concern, first, the 
solidarity able to be created among all these methods, none 
of which is negligible. The question of “proof” by means of 
“convergent probabilities” is discussed in a separate Note, and 
would have rejoiced the prophetic soul of Newman. He holds 
emphatically that, even though the research be nowhere quite 
complete, yet a conclusion can even now be come to. It is im- 
pressive after so much learning (though so lucidly set forth), 
to have recalled to memory two “words” of Christ’s—one, in 
which He thanks His Father for having hidden the truth of 
these and suchlike things from the scholars and philosophers of 
this world, and for having revealed them to simple souls; the 
other, “Blessed are the pure of heart, for hey shall see God.” 

The book is finished off with a full analytical statement of its 
contents and complete indices of (1) the persons quoted, (2) the 
things alluded to. Last of all comes the list of the astonishingly, 
few errata and the list of abbreviations. 

We hope we have said enough to make it felt that no Catholic 
library can dispense with this book. We think that every 
seminarian (priests always tell us that they “have no time” for 
reading—grant that! every seminarian, then, who has time and to 
spare) oughi to read this book that he may know his way about 
the mental world of to-day. If he begins to do so as a duty, 
and continues (for a brief while) as a penance, he will end by be- 


ing unable to tear himself away from its pages. 
C.C.M. 


2—THE DAMES ANGLAISES OF BRUGES' 


ERHAPS the most unsatisfactory part of this otherwise ex- 

cellent narrative is its wordy and rather far-fetched title. No 
doubt there is a link between the Flemish mystics (Ruysbroeck, 
Gerard Groote, etc.) and such English martyrs as Blessed 
Thomas More and Margaret Clitheroe, but it is rather a slender 
link, and it consists in any case only in the fact of their having 
descendants in common. Still we are glad that Mother Mary 


1A Link between Flemish Mystics and English Martyrs. By C.S. Durrant, 
with a Preface by Cardinal Bourne. London: Burns, Oates and Washbourne. 
Pp. xvi., 456. Price, 15s. 1925. 
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Berchmans (C.S. Durrant) has found occasion to trace back the 
past history of the Canonesses Regular of the Lateran to Die- 
penveen and Windesheim. Part I., entitled “The Flemish 
Mystics,” forms an interesting, edifying and sometimes touching 
story. The author has managed her materials well, and though 
there is perhaps a tendency to superabound in detail, the many 
friends of the Order and the old pupils of Bruges and Hay- 
wards Heath will not find it too long. John Busch’s “ Chroni- 
con Canonicorum Regularium Ord. S. Augustini” and the even 
more valuable Diepenveen manuscript are in many aspects singu- 
larly human documents, and we do not doubt that these pas- 
sages which were best worth preserving are reproduced in the 
book before us. One little inconsistency may be pointed out 
in passing. Ina note on p. 27 the reader is told, that whenever 
“the Chronicle” is referred to, Busch’s narrative is always meant. 
But in several places where “the Chronicle” is mentioned (é.g., 
Ppp. 135, 136, etc.) no corresponding passage is anywhere to be 
found in Busch. Presumably the Diepenveen papers are here 
alone in question. We notice this because in connection with 
certain recent occurrences in England which are now, we under- 
stand, being made the subject of an episcopal investigation, the 
following incident recorded of the holy Prioress, Mother Salome, 
who died in 1449, has, like many similar marvels attributed 
to other mystics, a particular interest of its own. 


The priest who communicated the Sisters confessed that 
he had often undergone great anguish of mind, for when he 
was about to give Holy Communion to Mother Salome, the 
Host would escape from his hands, and while he was 
troubled, fearing that It had fallen to the ground, the Mother 
would rise from her knees and return to her stall, bearing 
with her the Lord and Spouse of her heart (p. 139). 


We should like to have before us the exact terms in which 
this episode is recorded in the source from which it is taken. 

In the second part of the volume, which is entitled “ Kith and 
Kin of English Martyrs,” may be read the history of the coming 
of the first English nuns to St. Ursula’s, Louvain, a convent of 
the Augustinian canonesses which had been founded from De- 
venter in 1415. To St. Ursula’s there passed one nun, Elizabeth 
Woodford, who had belonged to the English Augustinian com- 
munity at Burnham, Bucks, before the suppression of the reli- 
gious houses under Henry VIII. She was followed somewhat 
later by other English novices, notably by Mother Margaret 
Clement, who was the daughter of Margaret Giggs, herself be- 
fore her marriage the adopted daughter of Blessed Thomas 
More. There were also other English subjects who were closely 
connected with the martyrs of Elizabeth's time, and eventually. 
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the community at Louvain became so numerous that a new, and 
almost exclusively English, foundation was made at Bruges in 
the Rue des Carmes in 1629. Upon this spot the convent stands 
to the present day, though a colony was sent out to Haywards 
Heath, Sussex, in 1886. Naturally there is much to tell in con- 
nection with these houses which is extremely interesting to Eng- 
lish Catholics, but we must leave the reader to follow up the 
story for himself in the entertaining and well-ordered narrative 
provided in the book before us. A word must be said in com- 
mendation of the get up of the volume and particularly of the 
excellent and really sensible pictures which illustrate the text. 
On the other hand we have noticed a few misprints. “St. 
Bernard of Mentone” (p. xiii.) should be St. Bernard of Men- 
thon; “mystici” (p.6) should be mysticis, and “mei” at the 
foot of the same page should be meis; “zdificanda” (p. 29) 
should be edificandi; “sanCtorum” in the chronogram on p. 37 
should be printed sanCtorUM, etc. 


3—CELTIC HAGIOGRAPHY' 


T is only in quite recent years that the lives of the Irish 

Saints have begun to attract the attention of scholars capable 
of dealing with the immensely complicated problems which their 
philological and historical anomalies present. Certainly it is 
not material which appeals to the clear thinker in search of 
concrete facts. His first impression is apt to be that the whole 
of this literature is the product of a disordered imagination, 
craving for extravagance and reckless of probability. He finds 
it difficult to persuade himself that any germs of genuine tradi- 
tion can be found underlying such a farrago of myths and sagas. 
None the less, there seems to be a steady trend of opinion on the 
part of our leading Celticists that these unpromising sandheaps 
are capable, when properly washed and sifted, of yielding grains 
of gold in the form of historical truth. The inquiry has to cover 
a wide field and to be undertaken by very skilled workmen to 
render it remunerative, but in skilful hands more may be ob- 
tained in this way than the uninitiated onlooker can easily be- 
lieve. Occupying the very foremost place among these experts, 
a place which he owes to long practice, wide learning and a 
kindly sympathy for the subjects upon which he has spent so 
many years, is Dr. Charles Plummer, the well-known editor of 
the Anglo-Saxon Chronicles and of Bede. Perhaps he has never 
yet produced a volume which, though small in compass, is likely 


1 Miscellanea Hagiographica Hibernica. Ed. Carolus Plummer, A.M. 
Oxford: Blackwell. Pp. 288. Price, 12s. 6d. 
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to become so absolutely indispensable to his Fach-genossen as 
these “ Miscellanea Hagiographica Hibernica,” which have just 
been published by Blackwell of Oxford. It is not the three un- 
printed Irish lives of the ascetics, MacCreiche, Naile and Cranat, 
constituting the first part of the volume, which we have here 
in mind. They are extreme specimens of all that is most pre- 
posterous in this form of literature, and their chief value lies 
in the material which they provide for the student of philology 
and folk-lore. But the second part of the volume, which the 
author modestly entitles “A Tentative Catalogue of Irish Hagio- 
graphy,” is a piece of technical apparatus which will be simply 
indispensable to those who are engaged in that systematic study 
of the materials, which, as we have observed above, can alone 
lead to satisfactory results. We have in the first place a “ List 
of Irish Manuscripts” arranged according to the date of their 
production, the “Book of Armagh,” of course, heading the list. 
It is the only existing manuscript, written in Irish (that is for 
part of its contents), which dates from the ninth century. Then 
we have 64 entries under the heading “Irish Lives of Irish 
Saints”; 113 entries under the heading “Shorter Tracts and 
Anecdotes relating to Irish Saints”; 19 entries which form a 
group described as “Tracts of Irish Hagiography, Martyrolo-' 
gies, Calendars”; 100 entries of “ Latin Lives of Irish Saints” ; 
and, finally, 59 entries describing “Irish Lives, Passions, etc., 
of Non-Irish Saints.” No one can easily estimate the amount 
of labour and research which has been spent upon the com- 
piling of these lists and of the excellent index of persons and 
places which accompanies them. The details supplied in each 
case include incipits and explicits, and also an indication of the 
manuscripts which contain the texts and of the editions which 
have been printed from them. We note with interest that 
Dr. Plummer in his short preface expresses his gratitude for 
the valuable help which he has received from “my friend and 
pupil, the Rev. Paul Grosjean, S.J., who has collated afresh 
with the originals my transcripts of the Lives of MacCreiche, 
Naile and Cranat, and who has bestowed immense pains on the 
correction of the proof sheets.” The author also remarks: “ Lastly 
I would add my thanks to the Society of Bollandists for under- 
taking the publication of a volume which I fear will appeal 
only to a very limited public.” The book, in effect, though pub- 
lished in England by Blackwell, was printed in Belgium, and 
appears as a volume of the Bollandist “ Subsidia Hagiographica.” 








SHORT NOTICES. 


THEOLOGICAL. 


COMPLETE thesaurus of catechetical instruction is provided in the 
Rev.J.Keiley’s translation of an old French book (the original appeared 
in 1851)—‘ Plans d’Instruction sur les Principaux Sujets de la Morale 
Chrétienne "—which he styles Instructions on Christian Morality for 
Preachers and Teachers. The old author was widely read in the Scrip- 
tures and the Fathers, and he collected together a vast number of illus- 
trative and explanatory passages bearing on each point of doctrine treated. 
The book, however, needs to be used carefully, for the Fathers, like 
Scripture, are very liable to be misinterpreted apart from their con- 
text and circumstances, and quite a wrong impression may be given by 
isolated texts. The “accommodated sense" of Stripture, and still more 
of ecclesiastical writers, is not the product of inspiration. We regret 
to see in a book so generally useful a section on the fewness of the saved 
which sets out to answer dogmatically a question which our Lord re- 
fused to solve, and which, if the author’s solution were true, would go 
far to destroy the grounds of divine hope and paralyse Christian zeal. 
Father d’Alés, S.J., is well known to students of the history of theology 
by his works, “ La Théologie de Tertullien,” ‘‘ La Théologie d’Hippolyte,” 
“L'Edit de Calliste,” and “La Théologie de S. Cyprien,” all of them 
dealing with Western writers of the third. century. His latest work 
(Novatien, Etude sur la Théologie romaine au milieu du iii¢ Siécle. Beau- 
chesne: 24.00fr.) deals with the same period and like the others is a 
scholarly work, into the 170 pages of which is compressed the results of a 
great deal of laborious research. The first chapter, a necessary pre- 
liminary, deals with the “Corpus de Novatien,” in other words, with 
the works which are of good right attributed to him. Then comes an 
inquiry as to the Bible text used by him, which brings with it an inter- 
esting discussion of the word “Itala” in the well-known passage of St. 
Augustine. This Father de Alés thinks, with the well-known eighteenth- 
century critic, Bentley, to be a corruption for “illa.” The third chapter 
treats of Novatian’s teaching on the Trinity with his subordinationist 
theories. The final chapter (“ Novatien moraliste”) sets forth his rigor- 
ous views on penance and the forgiveness of sin. The book ends with 
a neat summary which sets forth Novatian’s place in the theological 
world of the third century. The work will be found well-nigh indis- 
pensable for all serious students of the theological period. 


PHILOSOPHICAL. 


‘Amongst those who write upon Catholic Cosmology there are some 
who avail themselves of the latest theories and speculation of science, 
and some who are loth to quit the safe paths of Tradition for any new 
route till the latter also has been shown safe. Of these latter Father 
Henry Woods, S.J‘, of Santa Clara, California, stands out as one of the 
leaders. His little book, Augustine and Evolution (Universal Knowledge 
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Foundation: 6s.), described as “a Study in the Saint’s ‘de Genesi ad 
litteram' and ‘de Trinitate,’” has been written to rescue St. Augus- 
tine from being classed amongst Evolutionists on the strength of a 
phrase, rationes seminales, frequently used by him in his exposition 
of Creation. Father Woods’ discussion is conducted in terms of the 
scholastic philosophy into which, of course, that of St. Augustine enters 
as one source, and it will not be easily intelligible to those unversed in 
Scholasticism. ‘The Evolutionist,” says Father Woods (p. 36), “. . 
assumes . . . that ‘seminal reasons must be activities introduced into 
matter working out to the orderly differentiation of species. The latter 
(St. Augustine) ... places them as the necessary determination of 
potency negatively universal, to those forms which, thus created in the 
roots of time, should each in the course of time become the term at its 
appointed time of the one creative act.” This extract will show the 
reader that Father Woods’ treatise calls for hard and clear thinking. 
Whether his explanation of St. Augustine’s doctrine better harmonizes 
with the evidence of the rocks demonstrating not only the extinction and 
appearance of species but also the growth of variety and complexity of 
animal structure than does that which he rejects, one may question. 
The book has evidently been suggested by Canon de Dorlodot’s “ Dar- 
winism and Catholic Thought,” and it ought to be read in conjunction 
with the latter, if only to indicate how much is still uncertain in this 
matter of origins. 
APOLOGETIC. 


In his latest work (Catholicisme et Papauté, Les Difficultés Anglicanes 
et Russes. Gabalda: 4.cofr.) Mgr. Batiffol brings together certain articles 
chiefly written in answer to objections against the primacy of the Pope 
as of divine right, brought by Bishop Gore and Professor Glubokovsky, 
formerly professor of Church history at Petrograd. The debate turns 
first on the 28th Canon of the Council of Chalcedon. According to Bishop 
Gore that Canon shows clearly that Eastern tradition did not recognize 
any divinely-given papal supremacy. When Mgr. Batiffol answered that 
the request made for the Pope’s confirmation of the Canon shows a 
recognized right of supremacy in the Pope as successor of St. Peter, 
Professor Glubokovsky replied that that request only indicates that the 
Easterns were willing to do a courteous act to the Pope, just as their 
language was often couched in the form of Eastern flattery and should 
not be taken too seriously. In other words, the Eastern bishops did not 
mean what they said. Mgr. Batiffol further stressed the facts of appeals 
made by Eastern bishops to the Holy See. To that the reply of the 
Russian scholar was that men hard pressed will do anything: in any case 
recognition of a jure divino supremacy in the Holy See was never part 
of the tradition of the Eastern Church. The whole ground of the con- 
troversy is covered in the last article (which like the answer to Professor 
Glubokovsky appeared in the “Christian East” for 1924) entitled “ Ré- 
ponse A Bishop Gore.” It is well and carefully done: in particular the 
evasion by Bishop Gore of the force of the acceptance by the East of 
the formula of Pope Hormisdas is effectively set aside. It is a pity that 
the strange conciliar theory of Professor Glubokovsky is not discussed 
by Mgr. Batiffol. This little book of 126 pages, the work of a specialist, 
will be of great service to the student of Apologetics and Church history. 
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CANON Law. 


Dr, Ayrinhac, president of St. Patrick’s Seminary, California, and pro- 
fessor of Canon Law there, has already published commentaries on the 
matrimonial and penal legislation of the Code of Canon Law, as well 
as on its first 214 Canons. In a further volume (The Constitution of the 
Church in the new Code of Canon Law: Lib. II. Can. 215—486. Blase 
Benziger, $3.00) he explains the Canons which deal with the Holy See, 
local ordinaries, provincial and diocesan synods, cathedral chapters, vicars 
forane and parish priests. Dr.Ayrinhac is a very competent canonist: 
his work is well done and, though English purchasers will find the price 
high, is worthy of strong recommendation. In every section he begins 
with an historical account of the institution dealt with, states the develop- 
ment of the pre-Code law and, into that setting, fits his explanation of the 
present law. Both in his history and in his law the author is a careful 
writer who will prove very useful to those who study him. On one point 
it is impossible to follow him. On p.331 he says that stole fees go to 
the parish priest “unless local legislation or episcopal statute provide 
otherwise.” Then follows a reference among others to the Second Council 
of Westminster (n.15). This last is unfortunate as, at the time the Second 
Council of Westminster was held, we ‘had no parish priests in this country. 
Canon 463 clearly says that the parish priest has a right to the stole 
fees offered. Any previous legislation to the contrary is abrogated by 
Canon 6, n.1, and no future particular legislation can take away a right 
given by common law. 


DEVOTIONAL. 


We believe that, with the 1924 Lenten Conj/érence on La Perfection 
dans la vie Chrétienne, II. (Lethielleux: 10.00 fr.), the eloquent Pére 
Janvier, O.P., brought to a close his remarkable “Exposition de la 
Morale Catholique” which he has been delivering from the pulpit of 
Notre Dame for twenty-two consecutive Lents. This finely-sustained 
effort constitutes a complete course of Natural Ethics, drawn of course 
from St. Thomas, and coupled with treatises on grace and the theological 
virtues, all applied with the insight of a philosopher and the power 
of an orator to the needs of our own time. 

Innumerable are the books written about the central event of the 
world’s history—man’s redemption through the Sacrifice of Christ. La 
Passion de Notre Seigneur (Bonne Presse: 7.00 fr.), translated from an 
Italian work by Cardinal de Lai, will satisfy both those who wish for an 
accurate record of facts and those who want a devotional commentary. 
The Cardinal does not disdain to utilize occasionally the writings of 
Catherine Emmerich, but he does not base any theory upon them. 

In pursuance of his great endeavour to make the Sodality of Our 
Lady a potent instrument whereby the laity may bring to bear upon 
the non-Catholic world the influence of Catholic principles, : Father 
Garesché, in Sodality Conferences: Second Series (Benziger. Bros.: 
$2.75), develops still further the instructions on the rules necessary to 
give them their full efficacy. The author has embodied amongst the 
new matter the substance of previous instructions concerning the develop- 
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ment of personal devotion, so that this volume with its predecessor 
forms a complete and exhaustive guide for directors and others occupied 
in the establishment and spread of the Sodality. 

The great edition of St. Bernard’s Sermons for the Seasons and the 
Principal Festivals of the Year, translated by one of the Fathers of 
Mount Melleray, continues its majestic course. The third volume (Browne 
and Nolan: tos.) contains discourses on various saints with other mis- 
cellaneous topics, and the translation does no discredit to the fervent 
zeal and majestic eloquence of the saint. 

The latest issue in “My Bookcase” Series, edited by Father J. C. 
Reville, S.J.,and published by J. Wagner, of New York, at $1.35 a volume, 
is Mrs. Augustus Craven's A Sister’s Story, in the translation of Miss 
Emily Bowles. Father Reville has exercised wise editorial discretion 
by cutting out the /ongueurs of the original—irrelevant historical matter, 
family events of little importance and episodes not directly bearing on 
the story, have been eliminated. Even now the book runs to 470 odd 
pages, but it can be read with more sustained attention than the original 
and with no less edification. 

The number of those who seek relief from the increasing hurry and 
distraction of modern life in the endeavour to gain and maintain contact 
with their Creator by prayer will be glad of Pére Ludovic de Besse’s 
interpretation of the doctrine of St. John of the Cross, which he calls 
The Science of Prayer (B.O. and W.: 6s.). It is a very thorough exposi- 
tion treating of all varieties of communication between the soul and 
God, and not exclusively of the higher ones. In fact the bulk of the 
treatise is concerned with the Prayer of Faith, which all can practise and 
which none should neglect. 

Another volume of Sermons (Benziger Bros.: $2.00), by Father John 
A. Whelan, O.S.A., shows the same combination of solidity and freshness 
that characterized those previously published. They will prove a stimulus 
to the preacher as well as a mine of devotional suggestion to the ordin 
reader. 

The inexhaustible riches of the Lord’s own prayer form the subject 
of M. le Chanoine J. Labourt’s Six Entretiens sur le Pater (Gabalda: 
3.50 fr.), arranged to suit a short parish retreat. The discourses are 
those of a theologian well versed in the needs of the day. 

The third out of the four volumes of M. l’'Abbé Boumard’s treatise, 
called Avis de Piété: Formation Chrétienne de l’Ame (Lethielleux: 6.00 
fr.), corresponds to the “unitive way,” and describes the growth of the 
Life Divine in the soul, implanted by baptism and developed by faith 
and good works. The action of God Incarnate as the author of Grace, 
and of Our Lady as the perfect exemplar of its working, is discussed 
in detail, always with a view to practice. A sound and illuminating book. 

Catholics in this age of licence, when art, literature and the stage are 
controlled, not by an effective Christian public opinion, but merely by 
clumsy and inadequate police methods, are apt to be carried along by 
the crowd, and fail to recognize the obligation of avoiding unnecessary 
occasions of sin. Such a book &s Les Divertissements permis et les 
Divertissements défendus (Lethielleux: 7.50 fr.), by P. F-A. Vuillermet, 
O.P., will be useful in recalling the children of the faith to its practice in 
this matter. The author goes through the whole range of modern plea- 
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sures, not in a Puritan but in a Christian spirit, pointing out how immedi- 
ately and inevitably everything is degraded when the cult of the flesh is 
substituted for the cult of the spirit. 

“The Prayers of St. Gertrude” used to be a favourite book with those 
who appreciated the highest forms of love of God expressed in glowing 
imagery. A French edition, translated from the Latin by Dom A. Castel 
and guaranteed against the intrusion of unauthentic prayers, has been 
published by Lethielleux for the “Collection ‘Pax’” of Maredsous and 
called Les Belles Priéres de Sainte Mechtilde et Sainte Gertrude (pp. 
xxiv., 160: Price 4.50 fr.). 

The second book of Father Hermann Muckermann's Neues Leben 
(Herder: G.M. 2.20) is called a “Message from the Kingdom of God.” 
The message is twofold: about beatitude and pain. Full of striking 
illustrations, historical and literary, this little book of solid and practical 
piety also contains much serious philosophical and theological thinking. 


BIOGRAPHICAL. 


We are glad to welcome a reprint of the Life of the Founder of the 
Passionists—St. Paul of the Cross (Sands: 6s.), by Father Pius a Sp. 
Sancto of the same Order. The work was first published in 1867, soon 
after the canonization of the Holy Founder, whose devotion to his suffer- 
ing Lord must win the hearts of all those capable of a like devotion: 
The writer has no pretensions to literary style, but tells his story in a 
simple, straightforward manner. He brings out three main points: the 
sanctity of the subject, the effect it had on his surroundings, and the fact 
that such sanctity is not beyond the reach of ordinary mortals nowadays. 
St. Paul of the Cross had that distinguishing mark of all true greatness— 
utter simplicity. His life may be summed up in the words: “He loved 
his crucified Lord, and resolved to be as like Him as he could.” 

The late Bishop Stang’s Life of Martin Luther (Herder: 1s. 6d. net) 
was first published in 1883, but nothing has come to light in the mean- 
time to mitigate his terrible indictment, drawn mainly from the apostate 
monk’s own writings, of Luther’s character and works. Rather the war, 
which had its remote cause in Luther’s antinomianism, has banished 
the prejudices which prevented a proper estimation of his career. Ac- 
cordingly Bishop Stang’s “Life” is as appropriate now as when it first 
appeared. 

The life of a young religious of the early seventeenth century (1602— 
1634) has been written by Abbé M. R. Jeuné, with the title, Une Mystique 
Dominicaine (Téqui: 6.00 fr.). The mystic was the Venerable Agnés 
de Langeac, who lived and died three hundred years ago near Le Puy, 
between the head-waters of the two great rivers, Loire and Allier. Her 
life was written in two volumes some twenty years after her death, and 
the present account is based upon the former with the addition of some 
reflections on the characteristic virtues of the holy religious. Her con- 
nection with her contemporary, Jean Jacques Olier (the future founder 
of Saint-Sulpice), both by a miraculous apparition and actual inter- 
course, and the part she took in his spiritual formation makes her re- 
garded as one of the patrons of that Institute and, under Providence, have 
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done much and will do more—witness the present Life—to make her 
better known to the world. 

The career of the saintly founder of the Salesians has been fully 
described in two large volumes recently reviewed in these pages, but 
there was room for a short and handy account of the wonderful work 
for God which he accomplished and still carries on through his spiritual 
sons and daughters. That need has been excellently met in Father W. G. 
Austen’s sketch, called The Venerable Servant of God, John Bosco (Sale- 
sian Press, London: 1s. 6d. and 2s. 6d. post free). A story so full of 
great works accomplished by slender means, and of a constant atmos- 
phere of miracle that one wonders why the cause of so obviously saintly 
a man, introduced in 1907, still lacks completion. 

It is remarkable that a life, the chief characteristic of which was its 
simplicity, directness and childlike candour, should furnish material for 
endless commentary, some doubtless more devout than enlightened, but 
all discovering beneath the surface much that the Father had hidden 
from the wise and prudent. In Saint Teresa of the Child Jesus (B.O. and 
W..: 5s.), four theologians, a Benedictine, a Carmelite and two Domini- 
cans, study the life and writings of that humble little Saint, assuredly 
no scholar or theologian herself, and find them to correspond wonder- 
fully with the accredited teaching of the Church regarding the relations 
of the soul with God, as set forth by St. Thomas. The “simple way” 
does not under treatment lose its simplicity, but we learn what pro- 
fundities and altitudes necessarily enter into the dealings of the Creator 
with His creature. 

A singularly frank and unaffected biography of a sister, written by a 
brother, a sort of Récit d'un jrére, comes to us under the title, Maggy 
(Librairie Plon: 7.50 fr.). The biographer is Pére Martial Lekeux, a 
Franciscan, who served with distinction during the war as a Captain of 
Artillery in the Belgian Army, and his little sister was a school-mistress, 
who died at the age of 23, after having taught in several establishments 
and worked with the Red Cross during the first year or so of the war. 
But her brother was the confidant of her saintly aims and ideals, and after 
her death learnt from those associated with her how perfectly she had 
carried them out in face of trials, obstacles and constant misunder- 
standings. The brother-biographer with a certain Franciscan simplicity 
vindicates his holy little sister, and does not spare those who failed to 
appreciate her. But there is so much heart in his work, so much edi- 
fication in his thought, so much vigour in his style, that this uncon- 
ventional biography has run through twenty-five editions. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Having in view the impracticability, in this de-Christianized age, of 
convincing people of the sinfulness of artificial prevention of concep- 
tion by means of a simple appeal to the ethics taught on Sinai, enforced 
by the Founder of Christianity and promulgated throughout all time 
by the traditional teaching of His Church, Dr. Halliday Sutherland has 
set himself in Birth Control Exposed (Cecil Palmer: 6s. net) to prove, 
on grounds of reason, medical science, and economics, that this offence 
against God’s law also injures man’s welfare in all the departments 
mentioned. The failure of C.O.P.E.C., and of the more recent Com- 
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mittee of the National Society for Public Morality, to stigmatize this 
abuse as it deserves makes the clear and cogent condemnation, thus 
set forth by a Catholic doctor, all the more timely and welcome. After 
a brief resumé of the history of the Birth Control movement in England 
and of his own vigorous and triumphant encounter with it, Dr. Suther- 
land examines in detail the fallacies on which it is founded and the 
evils in which it issues. He shows that the so-called law of Malthus 
is an illusion which vitiates all the theories which Neo-Malthusians 
have built upon it. He stresses in an important chapter the true law 
of fertility, viz., that it varies directly with material prosperity. Al) 
the Malthusian bogeys about over-population, pressure on the wage- 
fund, the creation of slums, etc., are traced to their true economic causes, 
which have no connection with the birth-rate. We are convincingly 
shown that the movement to raise the status and remove the grievances 
of the working-class has no greater enemy than this evil practice. Dr. 
Sutherland meets all his chief opponents in the gate and deals very 
faithfully with them, particularily with Dr. Stopes. When even a re- 
putable paper like the Saturday Review is lending its pages to birth 
control propaganda, under guise of an impartial investigation, it is to 
be hoped that this sound, rational and forcible defence of Christian and 
natural morality will be circulated everywhere. 

The Year Book of the Catholic Social Guild is devoted this year (the 
sixteenth of issue) to the most pressing question of the time, the restora- 
tion and maintenance of friendly relations between the various nations 
of the world. In Catholics and the Problem of Peace (C.S.G.: 9d. net) 
the Rev. Joseph Keating begins by showing that International Peace de- 
pends upon the recognition of the absoluteness and universality of the 
moral law, He then defines the functions of the civil state and the con- 
sequent relations towards one another of the different members of the family 
of nations. A history of the Peace Movement follows, dealing particu- 
larly with the action of the Church, and with the false and dubious doc- 
trines of international morality which she condemns. A final chapter 
shows what the children of the Church can and ought to do to fulfil the 
Christian ideal. Capt. John Eppstein, Hon. Secretary of the C.C.I.R., 
contributes an introductory chapter explaining the nature and functions 
of the Council. 


MINOR PUBLICATIONS. 


The output of the C.T.S. has become so plentiful and so constant 
that we have room for little more than an enumeration of recent titles. 
An inconvenient side of the gratifying increase of membership and of 
distribution is that pamphlets, although in larger editions, run out of 
stock more frequently. Amongst new publications all at twopence, 
we have: The Council of Nicwa, by A. L. Maycock; Original Sin, by the 
Rev. C. C. O'Connor; St. John Eudes, by Father Allan Ross, Cong. 
Orat.; St. Mary Magdalen Postel, by Rev. Father Cuthbert; The Fires 
of Smithfield, by Dom D. Pontifex, O.S.B.; St. Cecilia, by Dom S. A. 
Parker, O.S.B.; and The Rider of the Night, by Rev. J. E. Lane. The 
Reprints form a longer list: True History of Maria Monk (the 177th 
thousand!); Handbook for Lourdes Pilgrims, by Dr. Mary Sheridan; 
The Curé of Ars, by Lady Herbert; Vestments of the Roman Rite, by 
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A. Fortescue, D.D.; St. Teresa of Lisieux, by Father A. Ross; Bene- 
diction, by Rev. G. Bampfield; The Church of the First Four Centuries, 
by Father Hornyold; “Bloody Mary” and “‘Good Queen Bess,” by 
Father Benson; The Confessional, by Father Tom Burke; St. Philip 
Benizi, by Lady Amabel Kerr; The Catholic Church and the Principle of 
Private Property, by H. Belloc; A City Full of Boys and Girls, by a 
Catholic Woman Doctor; The Beginning and the End of Man, by Father 
R. Knox; St. Margaret Mary, Of What Use are Nuns?, A Simple Catholic 
Dictionary, compiled by Father Bowden; Inspiration, by C. Lattey, S.J.; 
The Immaculate Conception, by J. B. Jaggar, S.J.; A Little Book of 
Exposition, by Mgr. Connelly, and A Simple Mass and Communion 
Book. 
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